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RUMANIA AND THE WAR 


I.—HoME AND ForEIGN Po icy uP To 1941 


GERMANY ’S exploitation of the material resources and man-power 
of the Balkans has probably had its greatest success and most disastrous 
effects in Rumania. Of all the Balkan States Rumania had most to lose 
from a disturbance of the status quo in south-east Europe, but within 
a year of the outbreak of war, even before hostilities had spread to the 
Balkans, she had lost more than half her territory, a German guarantee 
had virtually swallowed up her political independence, and she had not 
even gained the honour and reputation of having fought to defend her 
territorial integrity. 

Germany’s interest in Rumania was the same as that in all the 
Balkan countries, a desire to incorporate them in an economic German 
Grossraum, as a source of raw materials and food. To ensure the full 
exploitation of their economic resources Germany also desired to organ- 
ize them politically within a German sphere; she was anxious to liquidate 
the Balkan Entente as an attempt to weld a firm independent neutral 
bloc in the Balkans, and preferred to patronize each State separately. 
One essential prerequisite of this German Grossrawm was the establish- 
ment of a stable Balkan and Danubian balance of power, which would 
not be susceptible to dangerous outside circumstances. It was therefore 
of vital importance to Germany that all inter-State discords should 
cease so that there should be no possible excuse for outside influences to 
intervene. It was Germany’s plan that the Balkans should constitute a 
source of food and raw materials in the European New Order, content 
to find a market for all their produce in Germany, and acquiescent in 
the regulation of their national economies according to German needs. 

Rumania had the misfortune to be of especial importance to German 
economy because of her valuable oil, grain, and mineral resources, and 
her important strategic position controlling the mouth of the Danube. 
But Rumania, in her desire to stabilize the status quo in the Balkans, 
was one of the most fervent supporters of the Balkan Entente as pro- 
viding a firm neutral bloc. Moreover, British, American, and French 
investments in her oilfields had helped to keep her from falling completely 
into the German economic pocket, and from the spring of 1939 she was 
backed by an Anglo-French guarantee. The break-up in March, 1939 
of her ally of the Little Entente, Czechoslovakia, and the annexation 
of Carpatho-Ruthenia by Hungary had greatly alarmed her however, 
for it constituted a threat to her communications with north Europe 
and also made delivery of much-needed arms and munitions from the 
Skoda and Brno works dependent on German goodwill. Such a situation 
made it inevitable ior her to consent to her first long-term economic 
agreement with Germany in March, 1939, involving a reorientation of 
her foreign trade with the help of mixed German-Rumanian companies, 
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and changes in her’ peitection.* to cinetientel Gein economy with 
raw materials. She immediately attempted to offset this, however, by 
further trade negotiations in the following weeks with France and 
Britain. 

At the outbreak of war Rumania determined to remain neutral, 
despite her alliance with Poland, which she claimed had never been 
completed by staff talks except in the event of aggression by Russia. 
The energies of her able Foreign Minister Gafencu were directed to 
fostering the Balkan Entente, establishing particularly good relations 
with Turkey , and through Turkey with Russia, and to winning the sup- 
port of her hitherto unfriendly neighbours, Hungary and Bulgaria, for 
the creation of Balkan solidarity. Her sympathies were undoubtedly 
with the Western Powers, but her whole interest lay in keeping south- 

east Europe out of the war. King Carol hoped, by clever diplomacy, 

to steer a middle course between the Allied and Axis camps, and to 
play off against each other possible German and Russian demands. 
At the end of 1939 Rumania’s position appeared relatively secure, for 
the Anglo-French guarantee was strengthened by the Anglo-French- 
Turkish Pacts of October. Russia, in spite of the invasion of Poland, had 
given repeated assurances that she would respect her territorial integrity, 
and Germany’s economic interests appeared to coincide completely 
with Rumania’s desire for peace in the Balkans. 

But three outstanding questions frustrated the creation of a Balkan 
bloc. Three of Rumania’s neighbours refused to regard the Greater 
Rumania established after the 1914-18 war as a permanent unit and 
desired the return of territory which had formerly been theirs. The 
debated territories were Transylvania and adjacent areas, formerly 
belonging to Hungary; Bessarabia, formerly part of Russia; and the 
southern Dobruja, formerly part of Bulgaria. An earlier article has 
dealt with the historical and ethnographical problems involved in these 
three claims,' and the present article will only touch on their political and 
international significance during the early months of the war. These 
irredentist claims were a source of potential danger not only to the 
Greater Rumania, but also to the peace of the whole of south-east 
Europe, and therefore it was of vital interest to the Axis as well as to 
Rumania to prevent the outbreak of hostilities in such an important 
raw-material sphere. Rumania, emboldened by her belief in Allied 
support, was determined not. to give way on any of these issues; on 
November 29, 1939 Gafencu, in reply to a fiery speech of the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister a week earlier, stated that the speech had “‘no effect 
on our Latin temperament, which is gifted with common sense and a 
sense of proportion’’, and at Christmas and the New Year a kind of 
demonstrative “beating of the bounds” took place, when the King and 
his Cabinet Ministers passed some time with troops in each of the 
disputed frontier areas and reaffirmed the nation’s determination, in 
Carol’s words, “‘to guard, without flinching, what is Rumanian’’. 

The gravity of the international situation in the early months of 1940, 
when it was debatable at which end of Europe hostilities would first 
break out, more or less persuaded Hungary and Bulgaria to postpone 
their claims until after the war, but the attitude of Soviet Russia was 
not so clear. The Rumanian Minister in Moscow was frequently assured 

1 Vide Bulletin of June 1, 1940, Vol. XVIII, No. 11. 
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during the first 6 months of the war that Russia would respect Ruman- 
jan territorial integrity, but at the end of March, 1940 M. Molotov 
declared that Russia did not recognize Rumania’s possession of 
Bessarabia, through she did not intend to regain the province by force, 
while he pointed out significantly that no pact of non-aggression existed 
between Russia and Rumania. Thenceforth tension between the two 
countries increased, and though the moment of the presentation on 
June 28 of the Russian ultimatum demanding the Rumanian evacua- 
tion of Bessarabia and north Bukovina within 4 days came as a surprise, 
the demand had long been feared. Scarcely a week before, a Russian 
Minister had arrived in Bucarest—for the first time since the with- 
drawal of the Russian representative in 1938 in protest against the pro- 
German Goga Government. The Russian move, therefore, came as a 
complete surprise at that moment, and particularly the demand, 
hitherto unheard-of, for the north Bukovina, to which Russia could 
lay no historical claim, but justified it as being compensation for 
the ill-government of Bessarabia by Rumania. This demand for the 
Bukovina, which, if left in Rumanian hands, would have constituted a 
salient between Russia’s newly acquired territory in Poland and the 
Bessarabian plain, revealed the true anti-German purpose of the Rus- 
sian move, which was undoubtedly occasioned at that moment by 
Germany’s conquest of France, and the consequent pro-German trend 
of the Rumanian Government. The demand followed various Russian 
warnings to king Carol that “If Rumania formed herself into the right 
wing of the German political or military front, Russia would immediately 
take steps for her security’’.! The very brusqueness of Russia’s demands 
revealed the urgency of her fears that Rumania might entrench herself 
in the German camp, and it was evident from the number of tanks, 
‘planes, and troops which she poured into Bessarabia that Russia was 
prepared even to fight for the territory. Such extreme measures were 
not necessary, however; Germany was too much occupied with the war 
in west Europe to champion Rumania against Russia, and the best she 
could do was to advise her to submit to the Russian demands, thus 
safeguarding for the time being the peace of the Balkans and ensuring 
that Russia did not advance beyond the line of the Pruth to occupy the 
whole of Rumania. It might even be argued that the Soviet ultimatum 
had been delivered with the connivance of the Axis, for though Germany 
realized it was not in her interests to allow Russia to advance into the 
Balkans, it was best, if that advance could not be completely prevented, 
to delimit its extent. Against such an argument could be adduced the 
facts that no previous arrangements were made for the repatriation of 
the German minority there (as was done in the Russian absorption of 
the Baltic States) and also a considerable quantity of grain and soya 
beans in the province were lost to Rumania, and thus indirectly to 
Germany. 

The Russian re-entry into Bessarabia inevitably stirred up Bulgaria 
and Hungary to demand like satisfaction of their claims to the Dobruja 
and Transylvania. Germany’s plan of maintaining peace and stability 
in the Balkan supply centre had almost been upset by the Bessarabian 
affair, and she was therefore determined to prevent an outbreak of 


' This warning was quoted textually by M. Maniu in a Memorandum dated 
July 27, 1942. 
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hostilities as the result of these further claims. Rumania had been 
prepared to yield to the Russian demands largely because of the insecur- 
ity of her Hungarian and Bulgarian frontiers, and also because, as 
Argetoianu (the then Foreign Minister) stated, she was “without 
friends and without support’’, thereby implying that Germany had 
ignored Carol’s appeal for help. But in the face of the further revisionist 
claims, particularly of Hungary, she expected Germany to protect her 
in the interest of her harvests and her oil. The Bulgarian claim was not 
so hotly contested by Rumania as that of Hungary, and when on July 
16, 1940 the Bulgarian Government protested against measures taken 
against the Bulgarian minority in the south Dobruja the Rumanian 
Government agreed to the establishment of a commission to inquire 
into the question. The Rumanians probably realized that it was 
impossible to retain the whole of Transylvania and the Dobruja, and 
preferred to give way on the latter point. They insisted for some time 
on retaining the Danube port of Silistria, but ultimately on August 21 
agreement was reached at Craiova for the fixing of the frontier on the 
1912 line, running from just north of Silistria to a point on the Black 
Sea just south of Mangalia, thus ceding the two provinces of Durostor 
and Caliacra to Bulgaria; an exchange of the Rumanians in south 
Dobruja and Bulgaria for the Bulgarians in the north Dobruja was also 
agreed upon. 

The question of Transylvania was far more difficult tosolve. Rumania 
regarded the province as the very cradle of her nation and culture, 
while Hungary claimed it as making a natural economic unit with the 
Hungarian plain, and containing many old-established Magyar settle- 
ments. This Transylvanian problem had been a constant stumbling- 
block in the way of any real Balkan solidarity, but early in 1940 it 
seemed that Hungary would be prepared to waive her claims until 
after the war, and Axis pressure fostered this attitude. The Russian 


advance into Bessarabia, however, brought about a different situation: § 


Hungary declared that she would invade Rumania if the Russians 
continued their march towards the Carpathians, and that she expected 
the Axis to help her. Rumania also looked to the Axis to prevent such 
an invasion, and though both Hungary and Rumania great!y reinforced 
their troops along the frontier and appeared prepared to go to war on 
the issue, Rumania trusted to the Axis to preserve, in its own interests, 
the peace of the Balkans. At Munich and at Salzburg during July the 
Axis Powers had told the Hungarian and Rumanian leaders to settle 
the question peaceably, but when no such solution was achieved at 
Turnu Severin, they stepped in themselves to dictate the Vienna Award 
of August 30, whereby more than half of Transylvania together with up 
to 1} million Rumanians were handed over to Hungary.* 

This was a complete betrayal of all the hopes of the new pro-German 
policy of the Rumanian Government; Rumania had trusted to the 
Germans to protect the peace of the Balkans, but had never suspected 
that it would be preserved entirely at her expense. Rumania’s ob- 
jections to the cession of territory were both sentimental and strategic, 
for much of the old frontier had been fortified by ‘‘Carol’s Dyke’’. It 
was reported that the Germans themselves favoured the solution of an 


1 For details of the Award see Bulletins of Sept. 7, 1940, Vol. XVII, No. 18, 
and Oct. 30, 1943, Vol. XX, No. 22. 
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exchange of populations, with some cession of territory, but the long- 
established Hungarian Szeklers in Mid-Transylvania were adamant 
against this. The ultimate Hungarian demands at Turnu Severin were 
even greater than those Germany had supported at Munich, but 
Hungary’s military preparations left little doubt of her intention to 
support them by force if necessary. At the end of August frontier 
incidents were reported between the Rumanians and Russians near 
Dorohoi'on the new Bessarabian frontier. This was the final sign for the 
Germans to step in; all Rumanian claims went by the board in face of 
possible Russian intervention. No attempt was made to establish a just 
compromise between the rival claims, Rumanian territory was sacrificed 
in the Axis interests of Balkan peace, and a German guarantee of her 
greatly diminished frontiers was the sole reward ior Rumania’s new 
departure into the Axis camp. 

The fall of France had been the turning point in Rumania’s attitude 
to the war; until then her sympathies were all with the Western Powers, 
partly because of her Francophil tradition and culture, and also because 
she regarded her Allies of the 1914-18 war as the natural supporters of 
the Greater Rumania against revisionist claims. The failure of the Allies 
to provide effective aid for Finland and then for Norway had given rise 
to doubts as to their ability to implement if necessary their guarantee 
to herself, but she had continued to believe in the strength of the Allied 
armies until the completely unexpected surrender of France. With 
France fell all her hopes of Allied victory; everything pointed to the 
fall of Britain as well; and she therefore hastened to seek the protection 
of the only other Power available, namely Germany, against the revis- 
ionist claims made upon her. As early as June | the pro-Allied Foreign 
Minister, Gafencu, resigned and was succeeded by the former Minister 
of Communications, the pro-German Gigurtu. On July 1 he denounced 
the Allied guarantee, which was regarded as useless since the French 
| surrender and the outbreak of hostilities in the Mediterranean following 
Italy’s entry into the war, and on July 4 formed a completely pro- 
German anti-Jewish Government, which proclaimed “‘a re-orientation 
of Rumanian foreign policy as determined by the New European Order 
in course of establishment’. , 

This declaration came only a. few days after Rumania had suffered 
the great shock of the loss of Bessarabia, which her new German pro- 
tectors had done nothing to prevent. The hasty volte-face in her foreign 
policy was equally of no avail against the other revisionist demands. 
rhe arbitration of the Axis at Vienna and the loss of most of Transyl- 
vania were accepted, the Government announced, “‘as a result of the 
ultimative demands formulated by Germany and Ftaly’’, and in return 
Rumania received a German guarantee which was immediately imple- 
mented by the virtual occupation of the country by German troops. 
“By the guarantee we tie ourselves indissolubly to the Axis Powers’, 
said Manoilescu, the Foreign Minister, who had had to bear the shock 
of the Vienna Award. “Henceforth our politics will not know any other 
policy than the policy of the Axis, in which we put all our hopes.’’ It 
would appear strange that the Government should declare “‘all their 
hopes”’ to be placed in an alliance which so far had brought nothing but 
considerable humiliation and loss of territory to Rumania. It can only 
be inferred from later events that they were prepared to turn their 
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country into a German military base for future attacks, in the hope of 
sharing in the spoils and possibly then regaining some of their losses, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DoMEstTIC POLICY 

At this point, however, it is necessary to review the repercussions of 
these events on internal affairs. Since February 10, 1938 the country 

had been governed virtually by a royal dictatorship, for the democratic 
Constitution of 1923 had been abolished and by a decree of April 14, 
1938 all the existing political parties and associations had been dissolved 
and replaced in the following December by a single party, the Front of 
National Rebirth. The larger parties, the Liberals representing the 
commercial and financial oligarchy, under the Bratianus, and the left- 
wing National Peasant Party under Maniu, remained as an Opposition 
to the King’s dictatorship, but were of little avail against it. The “All 
for the Fatherland”’ party, or Iron Guard, on the other hand, was form- 
ally dissolved by its leader Codreanu in February, 1939 on the ground 
that the new Constitution made it impossible to continue its activities; 
it maintained a strong following in the country, however, especially 
among the young people. 

This Iron Guard movement was symptomatic of a country notori- 
ously ill-governed and riddled with administrative corruption. It 
originated immediately after the 1914-18 war as a rather adolescent 
group of malcontents, preaching anti-Communist, anti-Capitalist, 
anti-Semitic, anti-“politician’’ doctrines, together with a somewhat 
vague and mystic Christian appeal. Its supporters were recruited at 
first largely among the students, from the peasantry, and the professional 
lower middle class, who found it increasingly difficult to obtain employ- 
ment, and in recent years more and more among the industrial workers. 
Its programme of internal reform was on the whole vague and unde- 
fined, consisting largely of opposition to the ruling authorities; in foreign 
affairs, on the other hand, it was influenced by the growth of Fascism 
and Nazism and came to denounce the leaders of the Western Powers 
as decadent and to demand action alongside the totalitarian revolu- 
tions against Bolshevism. Despite a chequered career it emerged after 
the 1937 elections as the second strongest party in the Chamber. The 
King realized the danger of its subversive doctrines, however, and in 
1938 began a policy of suppression, including the killing of its leader, 
Codreanu, and 13 of his chief aides at the end of November, 1938 and 
the mass shooting of large numbers of its members after the murder of 
M. Calinescu in September, 1939. In April, 1940 Carol sought finally 
to liquidate the movement by promising exoneration to all who 
publicly dissociated themselves from it. 

In the summer of 1940, however, although it was formally dissolved 
and its leader Horia Sima in prison, the Guard had a wide following 
throughout the country and constituted an ultra-national force, whose 
nationalism might be perverted by the Nazis into a useful Fifth 
Column, The King had always been aware of this danger, and on June 
21 he attempted to counter any Iron Guard propaganda by dissolving 
the National Front of Rebirth and forming as the sole totalitarian party 
the National Union Party, into which the Iron Guard was incorporated. 
By this means he hoped to tame the dangerous element in the Guard 
and to make it take its share of responsibility for the country’s policy. 
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in spite of the outcry at the cession of Bessarabia without fighting it 
seemed that this policy would succeed, and Sima became Minister of 
Culture in the Gigurtu Government. But the cession of Transylvania 
wrecked all Carol’s plans for breaking down the opposition to his régime. 
As early as July 8, 1940 Sima and 3 other Iron Guard members resigned 
from the Government because of Hungarian demands, and the Transy1- 
vanian question brought about an unprecedented agreement of opinion 
between Maniu’s party and-the Iron Guard, both of which were issuing 
vehement manifestoes against the régime. Maniu and the other Transyl- 
vanian leaders at first insisted that the Vienna Award should be resisted, 
and protested to Hitler that the cession of territory would not be 
allowed, but the danger of a complete German occupation made them 
realize that the unrest and demonstrations in Transylvania must be 
quietened. The ultra-national Iron Guard, on the other hand, were 
determined to overthrow the Government which had agreed to the 
Award, and attempted a coup d'état in Bucarest, insisting on the King’s 
abdication and the complete overthrow of the court camarilla. In the 
general confusion the King called on Gen. Antonescu to form a Govern- 
ment. 

Antonescu was a former Minister of War and one of the ablest officers 
in the Army, and had the reputation of being an honest man and a 
disinterested patriot. He had been rasically opposed to the cession of 
Bessarabia, and had prophesied the failure of Carol's policy of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds. He was not a member of 
the Iron Guard, but his disgust with the corrupt administrations of 
previous Governments and his support of Codreanu at his trial had won 
him considerable prestige in Iron Guard circles. He was staunchly 
backed by the Army, and his outspoken opposition to the disintegration 
of the Greater Rumania had won him the support of the National 
Peasant Party. He was imprisoned by the King in July for his open 
criticism of the régime, but in the extreme crisis following the Vienna 
Award Carol realized that he was the only strong man who could hold 
the country together. 

Antonescu was determined, however, that if he took over responsibil- 
ity for his country’s destiny, he would get rid of the old régime entirely. 
On September 4 he succeeded Gigurtu as Premier, and the following day 
a decree was issued by Carol and Antonescu suspending the Constitu- 
tion and dissolving Parliament; the royal prerogatives were severely 
limited, though the King was left in command of the Army, and 
Antonescu was invested with supreme powers as “President of the 
Council of Ministers to conduct the Rumanian State’’. By this transfer 
of dictatorship from himself to Antonescu Carol probably hoped that he 
might still succeed in regaining his dynastic rights at a more favourable 
moment; but the change was merely a prelude to Antonescu’s demand 
that the King should solve the crisis which had been precipitated by a 
general demand for his abdication. Many members of the King’s 
entourage were dismissed, including Urdareanu, the Marshal of the 
Royal Court, who had exercised great influence over Carol, and early 
on September 6 Carol yielded to Antonescu’s pressure and abdicated in 
favour of his son Michael. This abdication had always been a possibility 
since the failure of Carol’s hopes of holding the balance, first between 
the Western Powers and the Axis, and then between the Axis and 
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Russia. His eleventh-hour attempt, after the fall of France, to seek 
favour with the Axis had caused him to fall between two stools, and the 
perilous situation into which his policy had led his country made the 
overthrow of his régime inevitable. 

The young King immediately signed decrees limiting the royal 
prerogatives even further, and entrusting Antonescu with supreme 
executive powers. But Antonescu did not quickly form a new Govern- 
ment; in fact, it would appear that he wished to tide over the period of 
the cession of Transylvania so that his new Cabinet could start with a 
clean record. Moreover it was not easy for him to form a Government, 
It was improbable that Maniu and Bratianu, in spite of the restoration 
of their parties’ constitutional rights, would co-operate with the Iron 
Guard in a Government, and yet it was unlikely that the Iron Guard, 
having once tasted power, would be satisfied without some seats in the 
Cabinet. 

Antonescu’s first step on assuming the lead was to consult with the 
military chiefs, and undoubtedly it was on the support of the Army that 
he realized his power was most firmly based. He immediately em- 
barked upon a severe purge of the administration and an inquiry into 
the conduct of former Ministers. But behind this facade an intense 
political struggle for power was going on between those who were ready 
to co-operate with him in a strong National Government and those who 
demanded an exclusively Iron Guard dictatorship. The Army was behind 
him in his desire to stave off the latter possibility; the Axis Powers also 
were anxious for the re-establishment of internal order so as to maintain 
the flow of supplies, and were therefore more inclined to favour Anton- 
escu than the unruly Guard, whom they regarded as inexperienced in 
the task of government and still violently opposed to the Vienna Award. 
On September 15 a compromise was reached; a new Cabinet was 
announced with Antonescu as Leader of the State, Prime Minister, and 
Minister of Defence, Horia Sima as Deputy Prime Minister, and 5 
members of the Iron Guard in other Cabinet posts. The Iron Guard's 
following in the country was too strong to be ignored. It was made the 
sole legal and political party, and early in October Antonescu associated 
himself with the movement and recognized its political prominence by 
donning the green shirt. 

The bloodless revolution of September was of short duration, how- 
ever. After a series of violent assaults on British and U.S. nationals, 
mainly connected with the oil industry, the passions of the militant 
Guard, hitherto held in check, broke loose in an orgy of revenge for 
the death of Codreanu and other Guard leaders. The Iron Guard 
had introduced a new element into Rumanian public life, that of political 
assassination, and at the end of November the country was swept by a 
wave of terrorism. This outbreak did not only represent the ventilation 
of pent-up revolutionary feelings; it was also the eypression of a grow- 
ing popular dissatisfaction with the increasing German domination of 
the country.1 Antonescu realized that the more extreme elements in 
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the Guard were making common cause with this popular discontent  : 


and were seeking an opportunity to overthrow him and to seize complete 

power, and he was forced to rely on the Army, and more and more on 

German military support, to crush the revolt. A state of emergency 
1 The German penetration into Rumania will be treated in a second article. 
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was proclaimed at the end of November, and by the middle of December 
army control was decreed throughout the country and the military 
authorities took over the censorship and police and occupied many 
factories and buildings. By January 24, 1941 Antonescu claimed that 
the situation was quiet in Bucarest; Sima had ordered the Iron Guard 
to cease fighting, and on January 23 Antonescu ordered all firearms and 
ammunition to be handed over to the authorities within 24 hours. On 
January 26 Sima and other rebel leaders were arrested, and on January 
27 Antonescu announced the formation of a military Cabinet containing 
no Iron Guard members. Antonescu became Foreign Minister as well 
as Prime Minister, and, with the exception of 4 Ministers, all the Cabinet 
posts were held by generals. 

Antonescu had now secured his position as dictator, with a purely 
military Government, but he was dictator over a country which was 
virtually occupied by the Germans. The change of Government in 
January was rather a success for the Germans than for Antonescu. 
They had always desired the establishment of a stable Government in 
Rumania, strong in maintaining order within the country but acquies- 
cent to their demands. For this reason after the departure of Carol 
they had been opposed to a purely Iron Guard régime as being too 
unreliable and too hotly nationalistic to serve their purpose; they had 
therefore attempted to control the country through a compromise 
between Antonescu and the Guard. But by the end of January, 1941 
the Guard had been eliminated as a political force by means of wide- 
spread arrests and severe repression; it was henceforth only to be used 
by the Germans as a political threat to coerce Antonescu along their 
path. In crushing the Iron Guard revolt Antonescu had begun the 
repression of all opposition to his policy; and that policy was one of 
closely aligning Rumania with the Axis and of allowing her to be used 
as a base for future German operations. The Iron Guard had not 
necessarily been opposed to such a policy; indeed their leaders in 
exile were to prove most useful tools of the Axis. But the repression 
of the Iron Guard revolt established Antonescu as the sole dictator of 
Rumania and as a willing collaborator in Axis policy. 

A subsequent article will deal with the progress of events under the 


Antonescu régime. 
>» M. C, 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


I. ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL POLICIES 


!O meet the need for international co-operation in the work of post-war 
relief and rehabilitation the United States Government, in June 1943, 
submitted to the consideration of the United Nations’ Governments a 
draft agreement for the establishment of the United Nations Relief 
|} and Rehabilitation Administration. The agreement had been prepared 
by the United States’\Government in consultation with the British, 
U.S.S.R., and Chinese Governments. As a result of subsequent dis- 
cussions and suggestions made by all the Governments concerned, the 
1 See Bulletin of July 10, 1943. 
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text was modified and a revised draft was issued by the State Depart. 
ment on September 23, 1943, and the agreement was finally signed in 
Washington on November 9, 1943 by the representatives of 44 countries 
either United Nations or associated with the United Nations." 

The signing of the agreement on November 9 was followed imme. 
diately by the first meeting of U.N.R.R.A. at Atlantic City, which 
terminated on December 1, 1943 after decisions of vital importanc 
concerning all the main problems of relief and rehabilitation had been 
taken. Much of the success of the Conference and the speed with which 
it was found possible to arrive at these vital decisions concerning such 
a vast problem was due to the fact that the representatives of all the 
nations realized fully the urgency of the task before them and had 
already given much consideration to the problems to be discussed. 
Valuable preliminary work regarding the requirements of European 
victims of Nazi aggression had, in fact, been done previously by the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements, set up in 1941 in 
London.*? This Committee prepared preliminary estimates of require- 
ments for six months after restoration of the national Governments in 
each of the eight Allied countries in Europe concerned, and the pre. 
paration of these estimates necessitated making studies on nutrition 
agriculture, rehabilitation, medical supplies and services, the organization 
of European inland transport, and the repatriation of displaced persons. 
A report by the Inter-Allied Committee was presented to the Council 
of U.N.R.R.A. the first day it met, and was referred to the Director- 
General and appropriate committees of the Council for discussion. 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, the chairman of the Committee, in presenting 
the report, said that the estimates and reports contained were a care- 
fully integrated basis for future action in regard to European relie! 
and rehabilitation. He added that the estimates could only be regarded 
as a provisional target, but that questions raised in the report could be 
pursued under the terms of the U.N.R.R.A. agreement, for as the 
Inter-Allied Committee was being absorbed by U.N.R.R.A. the con- 
tinuity of its work was assured. 

The est mates of the Inter-Allied Committee for Post-War Require- 
ments provide some indication of the scale of the immense task before 
U.N.R.R.A. in the European sphere alone. For the first six months 
after liberation, it is estimated that the eight European Governments 
represented on the committee (Belgium-Luxemburg, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia) will 
require 45,855,000 metric tons of supplies. Of this total it is estimated 
that some 23,485,000 tons will require ocean shipping. No estimates 
were received by the Inter-Allied Committee as to the requirements of 
the U.S.S.R., which wili represent a very important part of the total 
Allied needs. 

The members of U.N.R.R.A. are the Governments or authorities who 
signed the agreement on November 9, 1943, but by the terms of the 
agreement others may be admitted later by the Council, which consists 
of representatives of all existing members. The Council is the policy 
making body of U.N.R.R.A. and is to be convéned in regular session 
not less than twice a year, and may be convened in special sessions 
whenever the Central Committee of the Council deems necessary 

1 Published as Cmd. 6491 2 See Bulletin of March 6, 1943. 
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[his Central Committee consists of the representatives of China, 
US.S.R., United Kingdom, and the United States, with the Director- 
General presiding although without a vote. It is empowered between 
sessions of the full Council to make policy decisions of an emergency 
nature, and also to grant the admission to U.N.R.R.A., between 
sessions, of any new Government or authority which makes application. 

Other Standing Committees provided for are as follows: 

(4) Two Regional Committees, for Europe and the Far East res- 
ectively. By the terms of the Agreement the Committee of the Council 
for Europe is to consist of all the members of the Council, or their 
alternatives, representing member Governments of territories within 
the European area, and such other members of the Council, representing 
other Governments directly concerned with the problems of relief and 
rehabilitation in the European area, as should be appointed by the 
Council. The membership of the Committee for the Far East is covered 
in similar terms. The function of both these committees is to facilitate, 
direct, and make more effective the work of U.N.R.R.A. during its 
operations, and particularly in the interim periods between sessions of 
the full Council. 

(b) Standing Committee on Supplies, representing member Govern- 
ments likely to be principal suppliers for relief and rehabilitation. Its 
function is to advise the Council; the Central Committee, and the 
Director-General on general policies regarding the provision, financing, 
and transport of supplies, and to discuss with the Director-General 
the broad programmes for securing supplies as such programmes affect 
the supplying countries. It is also to co-operate with established Inter- 
;overnmental supply and shipping agencies. It will work with the 
Director-General and with the Combined Boards to arrange to draw on 
the supplies and services of the supplying countries in as uniform and 
equitable a manner as possible. It is also to consider whether there are 
unjustifiable differences in the valuation placed by contributing 
countries upon supplies and services purchased by or made available 
to the Administration, and make necessary recommendations regarding 
the adjustment of such valuations, having given regard to the point of 
view expressed by the representatives of the contributing countries 
concerned. 

It has been agreed at the Atlantic City Conference that in addition 
to the Committee on Supplies provided for in the agreement a Standing 
Committee on Financial Control should be set up for the purpose of 
generally advising the Council on all financial matters outside the scope 
of the Committee on Supplies. For instance, it is to recommend the pro- 
portionate share of administrative costs to be borne by each member 
Government; it will exercise safeguards against any inflationary ten- 
dencies that may arise because of U.N.R.R.A.’s spending of local 
currency within a country supplying goods and services. It has also 
been proposed that the Standing Committee on Supplies should be 
empowered to appoint a sub-committee on Supplies and Finance 
composed of five members, the majority of them from the Supplies 
Committee and the rest from the Financial Control Committee. 

This Sub-Committee would assist the Director-General in determin- 
ing whether any liberated country was able to pay for the supplies it 
received. 
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(c) Five Technical Sub-Committees on agriculture, displaced persons, 
health, industrial rehabilitation, and welfare. The members of these 
committees may be members of the Council, or their alternatives, 
nominated by them because of special competence in their respective 
fields of work. The functions of these committees are: to advise the 
Council, the Central Committee, and the Director-General as to the 
nature of and scope of the particular subject with which they are to 
deal in areas in which the Administration will operate: periodically to 
review the programmes of the Administration on these subjects and 
consult with the Director-General on suggested modifications: to 
formulate proposals on technical policies on these subjects: and, when 
requested by and in consultation with the European and Far Eastern 
Committees and such other regional Committees as may be established, 
to appoint sub-committees on their particular subjects to advise the 
regional Committee and the chief representative of the Director- 
General in the region. 

With regard to the Health Committee, it has been recommended that 
members should be limited in number and that the Chairmen of the 
regional Health Sub-Committees should be included in it, also that 
decentralization should be adopted as far as possible, and that sub- 
‘ committees of the Standing Technical Committee on Health should be 
composed of representatives of the national health administrations 
concerned. Both this committee and its sub-committees are to be 
empowered to appoint expert commissions, nominated as individuals 
on the basis of their expert qualifications. 

Details of the organization and the functions of the various com- 
mittees were considered at the Atlantic City Conference, the purpose 
of which was to arrive at decisions regarding both the administration 
and organization of U.N.R.R.A. and the general policies to be adopted.' 
One of the first steps taken at the Conference was the setting up of four 
main ad hoc committees, split up into 15 appropriate sub-committees, 
for the duration of the initial session of U.N.R.R.A. Each of these sub- 
committees drew up reports for presentation to the Council, whicli 
were adopted without change. 

The four main committees were: Committee on Organization and 
Administration, Committee on General Policies, Committee on Finance 
and Supplies, and Committee on Relief and Rehabilitation Policies. 
A summary of the recommendations made by the sub-committees of 
the first two of these main committees is given below. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The composition and functions of the various bodies through which 
U.N.R.R.A. will operate were agreed, including details as regards the 
composition of the Council, the Regional Committees for Europe and 
the Far East, and the creation of the Standing technical Committees, 
particulars of which have already been given. Decisions were also 
taken as regards permanent rules and regulations for the Council, the 
Director-General, other Officers, amd the Central Committee. Other 
recommendations made included those concerning committee organiza- 

1The Resolutions of the Council and the Reports of the Committees at the 


first session of the Conference, from Nov. 10 to Dec. 1, 1943, were published as a 
White Paper on Jan. 4, 1944. Cmd. 6497. 
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tion, the attendance of observers, personnel policies of the administra- 
tion, and the allocation of the administrative budget, as distinct from 
operational costs. 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL POLICIES 

The three sub-committees of this main committee made recommenda- 
tions as regards (a) Sub-Committee on the scope of U.N.R.R.A.’s 
activities, including the areas in which it will operate, the range of 
services it will provide, and its relations with inter-Governmental 
Agencies and with Military Authorities, () relations with Member 
Governments and non-member Governments, and (c) relations with 
other Inter-Governmental organizations. 

(a) The exact geographical areas in which U.N.R.R.A. will operate 
and the kind of operations it will undertake in each case must be deter- 
mined by the Director-General (in the light of policies laid down from 
time to time by the Council), and only after consultation with, and 
with the consent of, the Government or authority (military or civil) 
which exercises administrative authority in the area. In the case of a 
liberated territory in which a Government or recognized national 
authority does not yet exercise administrative authority U.N.R.R.A. 
will operate from such a time and for such purposes as may be agreed 
upon between the Military Command and the Administration, and 
subject to such control as the Military Command may find necessary. 
The Administration shall, as far as circumstances permit, seek the 
advice of the national Government or recognized national authority 
concerned. In the case of a liberated territory in which a Government 
or recognized national authority exercises administrative authority, 
U.N.R.R.A. will operate only after consultation with and with the 
consent of the Government or national authority regarding the form of 
activities to be undertaken by the Administration within the whole or 
part of such territory. 

If it appears necessary for U.N.R.R.A. to operate in enemy or ex- 
enemy territories in carrying out the purposes of the agreement it will 
do so only from such time and for such purposes as may be agreed 
upon between the Military Command, the established control authority, 
or duly recognized administrative body of the territory, on the one 
hand, and U.N.R.R.A. on the other, and subject to such control as the 
Military Command may find necessary, provided that the Council 
approve the scale and nature of the operations it is proposed to under- 
take and the standard of provisions, and that all expenses connected 
with such possible operations in ex-enemy, territories are carried 
by the ex-enemy country concerned. The Director-General will consult 
the military command or other established authorities having control 
of enemy or ex-enemy territories, with a view to securing information 
as to any surpluses of supplies from time to time available in such enemy 
or ex-enemy territories from which relief and rehabilitation import 
requirements of liberated areas might be met. 

The range of services to be provided.are: (1) relief supplies, essential 
consumer goods to meet immediate needs, such as food, fuel, clothing, 
shelter, and medicals upplies; (2) relief services, such as health and wel- 
fare; (3) assistance in caring for and maintaining records of persons found 
in any areas under the control of any of the United Nations who by 
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reason of war have been displaced from their homes and, in agreement 
with the appropriate Governments, military authorities, or other 
agencies, assistance in securing their repatriation or return and 
such technical services as may be necessary for these purposes; (4) re- 
habilitation supplies and services, agricultural requirements such as 
seeds and fertilizers, raw materials, fishing equipment, machinery and 
spare parts, needed to enable a recipient country to produce and trans- 
port relief supplies for its own and other liberated territories, and such 
technical services as may be necessary for the purpose: rehabilitation 
of public utilities and services, so far as they can be repaired or res- 
tored to meet immediate needs, such as light, water, power, transport 
temporary storage, communications, and assistance in procuring 
material equipment for the rehabilitation of educational institutions. 

As to relations with Inter-Governmental authorities and agencies 
established to deal with supplies, shipping, and related questions, it 
was pointed out that the activities of U.N.R.R.A. must not impede the 
effective prosecution of the war, which requires that scarce supplies 
and shipping tonnage should be controlled and allocated in order t 
secure that the requirements of the Armed Forces are fully met and 
that a fair distribution of supplies is made between the civil populations 
df the various territories, having due regard to their actual and poten- 
tial contribution to the war effort. It is, therefore, essential that 
demands upon supplies and shipping presented by U.N.R.R.A. should 
be co-ordinated with other demands through the use of the existing 
inter-Governmental agencies concerned with the allocation of supplies 
and shipping. Since it will be an essential part of the functions of 
U.N.R.R.A. to ensure a fair distribution of goods which are in short 
supply and of shipping services to and among the various areas liber- 
ated or to be liberated, U.N.R.R.A. must have full knowledge of al! 
the relief and rehabilitation import requirements of such areas. What- 
ever arrangements may be contemplated for procurement or financ 
member Governments must, therefore, keep the Administration full) 
informed of their requirements and programmes of intended purchase 

The Director-General may present to the Inter-Governmenta! 
allocating agencies such recommendations or objections as he may 
deem necessary to obtain a fair distribution. He will present to th 
Inter-Governmental allocating agencies the overall requirements for 
relief and rehabilitation of all areas liberated and to be liberated, si 


that these needs may be considered in relation to other needs. He may} 


also present the particular requirements of any country for which the 
assistance of the Administration has been requested. To expedite thi 
procurement of supplies allocated to U.N.R.R.A. by the Combined 
Boards, the Director-General will, after consultation with the appro- 
priate Inter-Governmental agency, make use, wherever possible, of the 


established national agencies concerned with the procurement, hand- 


ling, storage, and transport of supplies. 

Before an area is liberated the Administration will, when requested 
by the Military Authorities, consult with them in the planning of such 
supplies as may be agreed upon to supplement supplies to be provided 
by the Military Authorities. 


During the period when a liberated area is under military control.) 


the Administration, in so far as the Director-General deems practicable 
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will, when requested by the Military Authorities: (1) arrange for the 
procurement of supplies to supplement supplies being provided by the 
Military Authorities; (2) furnish personnel and services and advise on 
the conservation and utilization for relief purposes of stocks and pro- 
ductive resources; (3) assist in the carrying out of policies with regard 
to the repatriation or return of displaced persons; (4) undertake other 
relief and rehabilitation policies; and (5) assume responsibility in whole 
or in part for such activities. Member Governments are recommended 
to keep the Administration as closely informed as is practicable of the 
operations of the Civil Affairs branches of Military Governments and 
Control Commissions, so that the Director-General may make the 
necessary preparations for the provision of staff and facilities, so that a 
smooth transition from the period of military control may be ensured 
and the flow of supplies maintained. A recommendation was made to 
member Governments that the transition in each area from military 
to civilian relief and rehabilitation operations should be consummated 
at the earliest date that military considerations permit. 

(b) The Sub-Committee on Relations with member Governments 
and non-member Governments dealt with methods of communication 
between the Administration and member Governments; immunities 
and priorities for supplies and equipment of the Administration in 
transit; collaboration to avoid the subjection of the funds, supplies, and 
services of the Administration to economic measures which might 
diminish the effectiveness of such activities or impose financial burdens 
on the Administration; assistance from member Governments to facilit- 
ate operations of the Administration in areas under their control; 
measures to ensure that no discrimination occurs in the distribution of 
relief; administration publicity within the territories of member coun- 
tries receiving relief; channels of communication with non-member 
Governments (neutrals) and procedures for admission by neutrals. 

(c) The Sub-Committee on Relations with other Inter-Governmental 
organizations recommended that invitations be extended to several 
Inter-Governmental agencies, other than Combined Boards, to send 
observers to participate in future meetings of the Council, its Com- 
mittees, and sub-Committees and in meetings of regional Committees and 
technical standing Committees. Organizations specifically mentioned 
are the League of Nations technical organizations, the International 
Labour Organization, the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, 
and the United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture 
or a Permanent Food and Agriculture organization, which may take its 
place. 

A summary of the recommendations of the sub-committees of the 
Committee on Finance and Supplies and the Committee on Relief and 
Rehabilitation Policies will be given in a later issue of the ea 

D.P.E. 


ERRATUM 


In the 5th line of the article on the Situation in Yugoslavia in the 
Bulletin of December 11, 1943, for Croatia-Slovenia read Croatia- 
Slavonia. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the U.K. was very slight, and only a few bombs 
were dropping, doing no serious damage. 

Very heavy day attacks were made on military targets in France 
and western Germany on 5 consecutive days, Dec. 20-24, and again on 
Dec. 30 and 31; while apart from these daily raids were made on air- 
fields, ports, railways, and other objectives. The Pas de Calais area 
was very heavily hit, on some days by hundreds of U.S. and British 
bombers with fighter escort. On Dec. 22 38 enemy fighters were 
destroyed, and 21 bombers and 4 fighters lost. In the Dec. 24 attack 
over 2,000 aircraft took part, over 1,300 of them U.S. ’planes, and that 
of Dec. 30 was made by the largest number of heavy bombers 
and of fighters ever sent out. On that occasion targets in S.W. 
Germany as well as France were attacked, and 23 enemy fighters 
destroyed, for the loss of 22 bombers and 12 fighters. The attack of 
Dec. 31 was mainly on ball-bearing plants near Paris and the airfield at 
Cognac, 60 miles N.W. of Bordeaux, and 28 enemy fighters were 
destroyed for the loss of 29 bombers and 3 fighters. 

Concentrated night attacks were made on Berlin on Dec. 23 and 29, 
and Jan. 1 and 2. In the second attack some 2,000 tons were dropped. 
On each occasion other cities were also bombed, including Hamburg 
and Mannheim, making it difficult for the enemy to know where the 
main attack was coming. Losses were 17 aircraft on Dec. 23, 20 on 
Dec. 29, 28 on Jan. 1, and 27 on Jan. 2. On Dec. 20 night Frankfurt 
was bombed in great strength, and over 2,000 tons dropped. Mannheim 
and Ludwigshafen and other places in West Germany and Belgium were 
also bombed, Mosquitoes taking part, and shipping in the Channel was 
attacked, all these operations causing the loss of 42 aircraft. 

The loss was announced on Dec. 23 of the whaler Santa and on 
Dec. 31 of the trawler Aventurine. On Dec. 26 the battleship Scharn- 
horst (26,000 tons) was sunk off North Cape when attempting to attack 
a convoy on its way to Russia. She was engaged by the cruisers Norfolk, 
Belfast, and Sheffield, and attempted to escape to her base, but was 
intercepted by the battleship Duke of York and crippled and forced to 
reduce speed. This enabled the destroyers Savage, Saumarez, Scorpion, 
and Stord (Norwegian Navy) to close and hit her with several torpedoes, 
and when she had stopped and was completely helpless the cruiser 
Jamaica also hit her with torpedoes. Of her complement of 1,460 only 
36 were picked up. The convoy was unscathed, and only a few casualties 
were sustained, in the Norfolk and the Saumarez. 

On Dec. 28 C.C. aircraft sank a German blockade runner in the Bay 
of Biscay believed to be bringing a valuable cargo from the Far East. 
Next day the cruisers Glasgow and Enterprise, with aircraft co-operating, 
sank 3 destroyers and damaged others out of 11 which were believed to 
have arrived in the Bay as an escort for the cargo ship. British losses 
were confined to 2 aircraft, and one sailor wounded. 

The Germans claimed that the Scharnhorst did much damage to the 
convoy, and to some British warships, which, they said, were probably 
battleships. The loss of the vessel was a sacrifice which was inevitable 
in view of the task being carried out by the Navy “within the frame- 
work of the German conduct of the war as a whole’. Of the Bay of 
Biscay action they said that Glasgow and Enterprise were both damaged, 
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one being set on fire, and that U-boats intervened and sank 5 destroyers 
and torpedoed a sixth whose loss might be regarded as certain. They 
admitted the loss of 1 destroyer and 2 torpedo boats. They also 
reported the sinking of an Allied destroyer off the Newfoundland Bank, 
and on Dec. 31 the sinking by the U-boats of 5 cargo vessels in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the last 10 days of December the Russians scored important 
successes both in the Nevel-Vitebsk sector and on the Kiev front. South 
of Nevel large numbers of localities were taken on Dec. 21 and 22 and 
by Dec. 23 a Russian column reached Gorodok, on the line north of 
Vitebsk, while another was moving towards the German line of com- 
munication between Vitebsk and Polotsk. The Germans fought 
desperately for Gorodok, and 2,500 of them were reported to have 
been killed in the streets before the town was occupied. By Dec. 25 
the Russians. had pushed on westward and cut the road to Polotsk 
north-west of Vitebsk; they also reported the capture of 200 more 
localities in this sector. On Dec. 27 they announced the cutting of the 
road to Polotsk, leaving the Germans at Vitebsk with only the railway 
to the south as a main route out of the town, and the Russians were 
now reported to be only 8 miles away. Meanwhile they secured a hold 
on a considerable stretch of the railway to Polotsk, and also gained 
ground south-east of Vitebsk and got astride the road to Orsha on 
Dec. 31. This left the Germans with the road to Minsk as their only 
means of escape. 

At the beginning of January the Russians also attacked north and 
west of Nevel, and on Jan. 1, 2, and 3 reported the capture of some L50 
places, while on Jan. 2 they stated they had reached the walls of 
Vitebsk. 

West of Kiev they opened a major offensive on Dec. 24, and in 3 days 
advanced some 25 miles on a 50-mile front. hey took Radomysl the 
first day and Brusilov the second, followed by Popelnya and Kornin 
(south of Brusilov), and got control of a stretch of the Zhitomir-Fastov 
railway and of a section of the line from Fastov south-west to Kasatin. 
In doing so they routed 4 tank divisions and killed about 15,000 Ger- 
mans. By Dec. 28 they had crossed the Teterev River and taken 
Brovki, Andrushevka (20 miles east of Berdichev), and Korostychev 
(15 miles east of Zhitomir) and also captured Zlobichi, just S.E. of 
Korosten. 

Gen. Vatutin was now beyond the ground reached in October from 
which he was afterwards driven, had established a wedge across the 
Zhitomir-Fastov railway, and was moving towards Berdichev, believed 
to be Manstein’s H.Q., and Kasatin. He also made a very strong 
thrust further east, southward from Fastov, and on Dec. 29 captured 
Skvira, Turchinska, and Belopolye, and on De¢. 30, Kasatin. On 
Dec. 29, also, his troops moving towards Korosten entered that town 
(a junction of 5 railway lines) and Chernyakhov, capturing much booty. 

On Dec. 30 Stalin, in an Order of the Day, stated that in 5 days the 
forces of the Ist Ukrainian Front had advanced 30 to 60 miles, and 
widened the breach made over a front of 180 miles. They had routed 
8 tank and 14 infantry divisions. Next day Zhitomir and Pogrebische 
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(N.E. of Virinitsa) were Sitesi and on Jan. | it was announced that 
the Germans west of Zhitomir were in full retreat, abandoning stores 
and equipment. South of it the Russians were driving towards Vinnitsa 
and Zhmerinka, a junction on the last main railway going west from 
the Lower Ukraine left to the Germans, while at the south-eastern tip 
of the wedge they outflanked the strong German position at Byelaya 
Tserkov by reaching Volodarka, due south of it. In the Korosten sector 
they took Belokorovitsy and Kurnoya on Jan. 1, and Olevsk (on the 
line beyond Belokorovitsy) and Novigrad Volinsk (only 15 miles from 
the Polish frontier) on Jan. 3. 

Fighting was also reported in the area south-west of Zhlobin, where 
the Germans launched a series of heavy attacks aimed at forcing the 
Russians back across the Beresina. These were all held, and on Dec. 27 
the Russians stated that the enemy had failed to free a passage for 
himself along the Zhlobin-Mozyr road. On Jan. 3 the Germans reported 
that the Russians had opened a new offensive in this area, both north 
and south of Zhlobin, but had been repulsed everywhere. 

On Dec. 29 the Russians announced a new offensive west of Zaporozhe 
and the capture of Khortitsa Island and a place on the Dnieper’s west 
bank. On Dec. 31 Alexandrovka was taken and progress made along 
both sides of the railway towards Nikopol. Fighting also occurred 
north of Kirovograd, where the Germans made frequent strong counter- 
attacks to stave off the thrust towards Krivoi Rog. 

The Germans admitted a shortening of the front north of Vitebsk, 
which prevented all enemy attempts to break through with larger 
forces, and south-east of Zhlobin reported (Dec. 23) progress in attacks 
over the frozen Pripet Marshes. The fighting east of Zhitomir they 
described as fluctuating, and they did not admit the loss of the town till 
Jan. 1, when they stated that the Russians had thrown in 30 to 35 
divisions when attacking it on Dec. 31, and that in the whole sector 
west of Kiev they were employing a million men. 

On the other fronts @erman reports claimed successes in defensive 
battles, but on Dec. 28 admitted Russian gains, attributing them not 
only to the vast numerical superiority of the enemy, but to the thaw 
clogging the German movements. As to the Vitebsk sector they stated 
on Dec. 29 that the troops were under orders to let the enemy’s offensive 
push peter out by major evasive movements, and that by these tactics 
Germans were making up for their inferiority in numbers. On Jan. 2 
they said the situation in the Ukraine would be extremely serious if 
Vatutin’s offensive was not soon checked. 

On Jan. 3 they stated that the Russians were releasing German 
prisoners—after instructing them in propaganda—to rejoin the German 
forces as agitators to undermine morale. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

By Dec. 21 the 8th Army were across the Ortona-Orsogna road at 
several points and were fighting in the streets of Ortona, but it was not 
until Dec. 27 that all the Germans were cleared out of the town, and 
positions just west of it mopped up. Very heavy fighting continued in 
the neighbourhood, and by Jan. 3 the advance had only progressed to 
some 3 miles north of Ortona, while inland Villa Grande and S. Tomasso 
were captured only after very bitter fighting in which high ground often 
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chee hands several times. The first 2 or 3 days of January the 
weather was so stormy on the Adriatic coast that large-scale movement 
was almost impossible, and flying conditions were bad most of the 
fortnight. 

On Dec. 21 the 5th Army reported some progress, including the 
occupation of Monte Spinuccio, west of Lagone, and gains west of there 
towards Acquafondata and San Vittore. They were frequently counter- 
attacked, but on Dec. 27 took two heights on Monte Sambucaro, and 
on Dec. 31 three more. They also made two raids on German positions 
north of the Garigliano near its mouth, and destroyed bridges and 
brought back prisoners. 

The Air Forces made effective attacks on airfields, rail centres, and 
enemy transport columns, bombing aerodromes round Rome (on 
Dec. 20 destroying 28 German ’planes), Cerveteri radio station, Lake 
Bracciano seaplane base, Colle Ferro munition factories, Terracina, 
Padua, Cecina, Ferrara, Bolzano, Vicenza, and Pisa railway yards, 
Pontecorvo and Ventimiglia bridges, and targets at Civita Vecchia, 
Rimini, Nettuno, Porto Nuova, Anagni, Recco (viaduct), Possibonsi, 
Certaldo, Orvieto, Bucine, Terni, and Foligno. The airfields south of 
Rome were attacked daily for a week or more. Losses of aircraft were 
very light. Attacks were also made on shipping in the Aegean, and on 
Eleusis airfield and Piraeus harbour. Sofia was heavily bombed on 
Dec. 20. 

At sea U.S. patrol boats attacked 2 destroyers off Elba on Dec. 18 
night, and British light forces sank a Siebel ferry, an escort ship, and 2 
motor craft in the Adriatic. On Dec. 26 it was announced that the 
Polish submarine Sokol had sunk a large supply ship and 5 small craft; 
on Dec. 30 that 2 French light cruisers, operating in Dodecanese waters 
in the second half of November, had beaten off air attacks and shot down 
2 aircraft and probably 4 others, while submarines had sunk 2 trans- 
ports, and, during December, a tanker, a submarine chaser, and a mine- 
sweeper; and on Jan. 2 that U.S. patrol boats had damaged 2 ships off 
Genoa on Dec. 29 night. 

The Germans on Dec. 23 reported a major attack by the 8th Army, 
with very great expenditure of ammunition and the employment of 
many tanks and aircraft, all to no avail. They claimed the infliction of 
extremely heavy losses in men and material in the battle for Ortona, 
and the shooting down of 22 B24 aircraft in a big air battle in N. Italy 
on Dec. 28, for the loss of only 4 fighters. The raids north of the 
Garigliano were reported as failures, and a success was claimed south- 
west of Minturno, with the capture of prisoners and booty. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

On Dec. 23 it was reported that Tito’s forces had now taken the 
offensive, and beaten off German attacks on their Serajevo flank. They 
were operating against all the main roads radiating from Belgrade, 
giving the enemy a great deal of trouble in his attempts to get control 
of the arter~’ running through Serajevo, Mostar, and Metkovich to 
Dubrovnik and linking Belgrade with the coast. Severe fighting was 
reported on the lines both to Split and to Dubrovnik (both in German 
hands), and Tito’s army was reported to be swelled by thousands 
of patriots escaping from labour battalions and of Bulgarian 
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deserters. There were now believed to be 14 German divisions engaged 
in the operations in Yugoslavia, 5 more having just come from Greece 
and Albania. 

On Dec. 29 the loss of Korcula Island, between Split and Dubrovnik, 
was reported, but the partisans captured the airfield at Velikagorica, 
taking 153 German prisoners and releasing 800 Italians. 

On Dec. 30 the partisans announced the defeat of the German drive 
to clear the Kordun area, in Croatia, and successful actions cutting the 
railway to Belgrade both on the main line and on the branch line from 
Brod. They took Gorjani and the airfield at Kurilovac, east Bosnia, and 
Ljubinje, north of Dubrovnik, and on Jan. 3 reported that they had 
reached Banjaluka, the H.Q. of the Germany Army of the Adriatic 
coast sector, and were fighting in the streets. The same day the Germans 
reported the occupation of Mjet Island, with the support of naval 
forces. 

On Dec. 21 British m.t.bs destroyed the Dalmatija, a small ex- 
Yugoslav cruiser of 2,300 tons, off Silba Island, and on several occasions 
aircraft bombed Zara and other coastal positions. 

The Germans on Dec. 27 reported the wiping out of a force of 
partisans, led by British officers, in Central Bosnia and the occupation 
of Korcula Island. On Dec. 30 they admitted the loss of Gottschee 
(Kocevye), 55 miles east of Trieste. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Dec. 26 U.S. Marines landed at Cape Gloucester, New Britain, 
after the enemy positions had been bombed almost daily for over 3 
weeks. They met with little opposition, and by Dec. 30 had captured 
the two airfields after fighting in which over 1,000 Japanese were 
killed. American losses were very small, and though attacked from 
the air during their withdrawal, the naval forces suffered only the loss 
of 1 destroyer. In one day there 61 Japanese aircraft were destroyed, 
for the loss of 7 fighters. 

On Jan. 2 U.S. forces also landed on Saidor, New Guinea, south-east 
of Madang, and occupied the port and airfield almost unopposed, while 
in the Huon Peninsula the Australians were making good progress 
northward, using tanks, and by the end of December reached positions 
overlooking Tumpu and in sight of Madang. On Bougainville the 
Japanese appeared to be evacuating the southern part of the island 
entirely, and by the end of December 2 airfields captured in the north 
were in service again, and were used as bases by the Americans from 


which to bomb Rabaul. 
In the air the offensive was well maintained, with frequent attacks 


on the Marshall Islands, airfields on the Trobriand and Goodenough f: 


Islands, Rabaul, Cape Hoskins, and Gasmata airfields, Alexishafen, 
Wewak, Madang, Nauru, the Gilberts, and positions on Bougainville. 
Shipping along the New Ireland coast and in Kavieng harbour was 
attacked, several cargo vessels hit and 2 large cruisers at Kavieng set 
on fire, 1 destroyer sunk, and 2 damaged. Many enemy ’planes trying 
to intercept were destroyed, including 14 at Wewak, 41 in 2 days, with 
13 probables, at Rabaul and 37 on 2 other days, and a total of at least 
85 over Arawe, when the Japanese attempted to bomb the positions 
consolidated by the Americans after their landings there. 
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On Dec. 28 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 12 
enemy ships, including a destroyer and 2 large tankers. 

The Japanese reported on Jan. 1 that large preparations had been 
observed in Alaska and on Attu and Kiska Islands, and that 6 divisions 
of troops were now in Alaska. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Dec. 22 Chungking announced that with 
the clearing of the enemy from the area south of the Lin River half 
of the “rice-bowl”’ area had been recovered. Chinese troops also made 
progress between Shasi and Ichang, reaching a point near Sungtze. 
In a raid on the U.S. air base at Chungking on Dec. 22 the Japanese 
lost 45 aircraft destroyed or seriously damaged, for the loss of 3 
fighters. U.S. and British aircraft bombed Bangkok on Dec. 19 and 23. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Bombing of objectives in Lower Burma was continued, with heavy 
attacks by U.S. aircraft by day and by the R.A.F. at night. Rangoon 
port was reported to have been abandoned by the Japanese, owing to 
the shipping losses sustained and the destruction of stores and railway 
yards. A series of almost daily attacks was made on enemy positions. 
in the Akyab and Mayu areas, in the Hukwang Valley, in the Kamaing 
area, and on positions, airfields, and railways at Mogaung, Myitkyina, 
Monywa, Prome, Kalemyo, and Toungoo. 

On Dec. 26 the Japanese raided Chittagong, losing 7 aircraft for 
certain, and on Dec. 30 were intercepted off the Arakan coast and lost 
13ormore. During the Allied attacks very few enemy ‘planes were seen, 
and losses were negligible. 

At the beginning of January it was announced that hillmen in the 
Chin Hills had for some time been inflicting serious losses on the 
Japanese by daring raids, ambushes, and attacks on supply routes, 
etc, 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. Dec. 23.—Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny arrived in 
Algiers to place himself at the disposal of Gen. de Gaulle. 

Dec. 27.—Gen. Eisenhower told the press that ‘The only thing 
needed for us to win the European war in 1944 is for every man and 
woman all the way from the front line to the remotest hamlet of our 
two countries to do his or her full duty’. His immediate task in his 
new command would be ‘‘to weld the directing team together in such 
§@ way that no real friction ever develops...I believe that we have 
developed here that sense of partnership which has come as nearly as 
is humanly possible to the elimination of friction that has been typical 
f Allied actions in the past”’. 

Dec. 29.—The United Nations Advisory Council for Italy issued a 

tatement setting out its functions under the Moscow Agreement. Its 
primary task was to deal with day to day questions other than mi itary 
mes and to make recommendations for the co-ordination of Allied 
olicy in Italy, and its second function was to watch the operation of 
he machinery for enforcing the armistice terms on Italy. It was 
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assisted by such military and civilian technical advisers as might be 
necessary to enable it to keep itself closely informed on current affairs. 
Jan. 1, 1944.—Dr. Benes arrived in Algiers. 
Jan. 3.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Algiers to take up the post of 
Ambassador to the Committee of Liberation. 


ARGENTINA. Dec. 22.—The Minister of Public Works resigned. 

Dec. 31.—The Cabinet decided to dissolve all political parties. 

Jan. 1, 1944.—Decrees were published ordering the dissolution of all 
political parties, and the giving of religious instruction in Roman 
Catholicism in all schools except to children whose parents objected 
owing to their membership of other denominations. 

Jan. 3.—The Government recognized the Bolivian Government. 
It was learnt that during the last week of December about one fifth of 
all the newspapers in the country were suspended for various offences. 


BOLIVIA.—Dec. 21.—A communication was sent to envoys abroad 
stating that the new Government ratified in their entirety the United 
Nations pact and the Atlantic Charter and adhered unreservedly to the 
cause of the allied nations. It declared that it intended to bring into 
force a political Constitution of freedom, ‘‘the non-recognition of which 
led to the fall of the former Government”’. 

The air mission in Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 23.—Press reports stated that the new President had pledged 
Bolivia to continue exporting her tin output only to the U.S.A. and 
Britain. It was also announced in La Paz that presidential elections 
would be held in 1944. 

The Foreign Minister announced that Ecuador had been the first 
Government to recognize the new régime. 

Dec. 28.—Correspondence between the U.S. State Department and 
the advisory committee for the political defence of the Western 
Hemisphere concerning the recognition of Governments created by 
force. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 3, 1944.—Recognition of the Government by Argentina. (See 
Argentina.) 


BRAZIL. Dec. 21.—British and U.S. agreement with the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of surpluses of the 1944 and 1945 rice crops. 


(see Great Britain.) 
Jan. 3, 1944.—The first contingent of the Air Force left Brazil for a 


theatre of war. 


CANADA.—Dec. 27.—Lt.-Gen. Stuart, Chief of the General Stati 
was appointed to succeed Gen. McNaughton as Chief of Staff, Canadian 
Military H.Q., London. 


CHILE. Dec.21.—The deposed Bolivian President arrived at 
Arica. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Dec. 20.—M. Masaryk’s speech in New York. 
(see U.S.A.) 
Dec. 22.—President Benes’s statement in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 
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DENMARK. Dec. 21.—The power house of the machine nae of the 
Burmeister and Wain shipyard in Copenhagen was blown up by 
saboteurs. 


ECUADOR. Dec. 23.—Recognition of the new régime in Bolivia. 
(see Bolivia.) 


EGYPT. Dec. 23.—The Southern Rhodesian Minister for Air 
arrived in Cairo to inspect troops. 
Dec. 25.—The first Russian Minister presented his letters of credence 
- to King Farouk. 
Dec. 28. 
Year, said the Koran preached the doctrine of toleration which was, in 
effect, consecrated by the practices of Islam. The prophet Mahomed 
recognized no distinction between Mohomedans and others and said 
“To the Jews their religion and to the Mahomedans theirs’’. Nahas 
Pasha emphasized that the humanitarian spirit and democratic prin- 
ciples which were the basis of the Islamic religion were exactly what 
the United Nations were fighting for. 
Dec. 31.—Dr. Benes arrived in Cairo and had a long talk with the 
Yugoslav Prime Minister. 


FRANCE. Dec. 20.—The Commissioner for prisoners of war broad- 
cast a warning to the German Government that the National Com- 
mittee would take “‘necessary measures” if the threatened execution of 
Lt. Maste (who had escaped from a prisoner of war camp in Germany 
and been recaptured) was carried out in defiance of international 
conventions. 

Dec. 24.—Marshal Pétain stated in a broadcast that Christmas was 
a day of love, but sabotage was sweeping through France, causing real 
terror. He appealed to all Frenchmen to stop fruitless discussion and 
futile rivalries, saying ‘“Think of the mortal peril which would strike 
down France if she were to be overridden by civil war’. 

Paris radio reported that since Oct. 1 some 20,000 members of the 
‘Terrorist’? movement had been arrested. 

Dec, 27.—German troops attacked with flame throwers and set on 
fire a castle near Thonon occupied by hillmen, and killed them all. 
At Annecy some German police were reported to have been killed, and 
a Gestapo car ambushed. 

Dec. 28.—It was announced that the Committee of Liberation had 
approved the measure taken by its defence committee in agreement 
with the Allies with regard to French participation in operations in 
Europe. 

Visit of Vichy delegate for war prisoners to Berlin. (see Germany.) 

Dec. 29.—Reports reached Switzerland that the German commander 
of the troops sent to deal with the patriots in Upper Savoy had been 
killed, with 3 of his officers, when his car was ambushed. 

Dec. 30.—Vichy radio announced that a curfew had been ordered for 
Dec. 31. It also announced that, in the course of new measures to 
counter internal disorder, Laval’s powers as Minister of the Interior 
had been strengthened, and a Secretary of State (M. Lemoine) appointed 
to assist him. Darnan, head of the Militia, had been appointed Secretary- 
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General for Sectadtsi Paris mai stated that M. Parmentier, Prefect of 
Rouen, had been appointed director-general of the State Police. 

The Swiss press reported that on Dec. 21 a congress was held of 
delegates from all areas of patriot activity to organize resistance, co- 
ordinate operations, and set up a provisional government. The congress 
expressed disapproval of the policy of the National Liberation Committee, 
but exempted Gen. de Gaulle from its criticism. It elected a committee 
of 5, to co-ordinate operations and maintain contact with British and 
USS. circles. 

Laval’s police and the Gestapo were reported to have made mass 
arrests and tried to discover where the congress was being held, but 
without success. 

Jan. 1, 1944.—Pétain received Renthe-Fink and, according to the 
German News Agency, promised him his complete loyalty i in dealing 
with an invasion of France. 

Swiss radio reported that Gen. Marion, who had been sent by Vichy 
to restore order in Upper Savoy, was shot dead at Annecy, together 
with a senior German officer. 

Reports reached London that in the previous 2 weeks some 35,000 
Jews had been arrested in the Nice area and deported. 

The Committee of Liberation broadcast from Algiers instructions to 
the patriots in France to stay there, since “soon your full strength will 
be called upon inside the country to support forthcoming operations’. 
To prisoners and workers in Germany it said, ‘“Go on with your efforts 
to escape to France; organize the machinery for escape when the -right 
moment comes’’. 


GERMANY. Dec. 21.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that war was 
incalculable, and that anything might happen in the present war. The 
Germans believed that history had assigned to them one of its great 
missions for centuries to come, and it would not have been entrusted to 
them if they had not the strength to carry it out. The war had entered 
its most exciting phase, and though one could forecast with some degree 
of probability in which direction it was developing, no one knew 
whether the individual] phases of this development would be long o1 
short. Nowhere were there signs that the German nation in an un- 
guarded moment would become weak. There was nobody in German) 
who even thought of ending the war by a premature finale, and if it 
came it would be the greatest national tragedy. When the enemy 
launched his assault on Europe he would confront a people which had 
had to endure the dangers and hardships of the war and had only been 
made stronger and harder by them. “Never has the German people 
been so united in its resolve to fight this war through to the very end 
as to-day.’’ He claimed that Nazi war industries were intact, despite 
air raids. The Germans realized better than the British that they were 
fighting for their existence, and that was a great step towards victory. 
It was possible that this was the crux of the war. 

Dec, 22.—The News Agency issued an official statement on the 
Kharkov trials threatening that British and U.S. prisoners would 
shortly be tried by German military courts. It declared that the charge 
against the accused at Kharkov was ‘‘so pathologically stupid that it 
could have been born only in the minds of perverted creatures who have 
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already in the past adopted similar inant in the wren of 
spectacular trials, to divert public opinion and discontent in their own 
country from the real culprits’, It quoted an official statement issued 
in Berlin which referred to previous Soviet trials, including that of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers engineers, in which the defendants were induced 
to make “idiotic self-accusations’, after ‘‘carefully thought-out 
methods of physical and mental torture’ had broken them down. 
Since the public prosecutor in the Kharkov trial stated that the trial 
was being carried out in accordance with principles laid down in the 
Teheran Conference British and U.S. statesmen were also responsible 
for the Soviet crime committed against the prisoners of war in Kharkov. 
German military courts would therefore soon have to deal with British 
and U.S. prisoners guilty of a serious breach of international law. It 
was later stated that the measures taken by Germany would be in 
accord with existing international agreements, in contrast to “‘the 
incredible infringement of the Hague War Convention” and all other 
agreements for the protection of war prisoners committed at Kharkov. 

It was learned that the High Command, in agreement with the 
Minister of the Interior, had ordered boys of 16 to register for active 
service. The National Zeitung of Essen reported that women at 
Oberhausen would receive no.food cards unless they could prove to the 
issuing officer that they had registered for work under Sauckel’s decree 
of Jan. 27, 1943, and had re-registered where records of their first 
enrolment had been destroyed by air attack. 

Dec. 25.—Goebbels in a Christmas message praised the ‘‘deathless 
courage’”’ of the German people in a year of trial. ‘The loss of much of 
our belongings has made us harder and more resolute to fight’, he said. 
‘The enemy is not aware of this fresh strength of the German people. 
Perhaps this spring he will have occasion to pit himself against it in 
an armed clash with our forces in the west. With strong hearts we are 
setting out on our march into the future. No enemy can ever hope to 
defeat such a people.” 

Dec. 27.—The News Agency announced that Rommel and Rundstedt 
had completed a second front council of war, and that Rommel had 
convinced himself “of the preparedness for action of the European 
western area” 

Dec. 28.—A declaration by Gen. Falkenhorst, the commander in 
Norway, was broadcast, stating ‘After Rommel’s inspection of the 
defences everything is now ready for any attempt at invasion. The 
British will find us prepared for any eventuality”. 

The Vichy Government’s delegate for war prisoners arrived in 
Berlin. 

Dec. 29.—The News Agency reported that Rome papers had pub- 
lished the news that Spain had recognized the Republican Fascist 
Government of Italy. 

Dec. 30.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said their position in relation to the 
enemy was that of a police force whose task it was to render harmless a 
mob of gangsters. There was no crime,against humanity, culture, or 
civilization which has not been committed by them in this war. ‘“They 
make millions starve and hundreds of thousands die of starvation to 
eliminate them politically’, he said. ‘“They murder women and children 
wholesale because they hope that by this barbarism they will break the 
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morale of their men and fathers. . . . To-day we Germans are fighting as 
true crusaders who have to fulfil an historic mission. ... This is more 
than a war. It isa struggle in which a foul conspiracy opposes the very 
foundations of human society. The enemy spares nothing to switch us 
from our mission. ... But he will never succeed. Providence has blessed 
us, and it is in this conviction that we turn a new page in the mysterious 
book of life’. 

Dec, 31.—Hitler, in an order of the day to the Army, said that all 
the troubles placed on them by the treachery of the Italian King had 
now been essentially solved. The front was south of Rome and would 
be continually strengthened. The taking up of the positions indispens- 
able for the defence of the south entailed, however, a cutting down in 
the rear and transport services of the east, and this was the reason for 
many of the difficulties and preoccupations of the troops in Russia. 
Wherever a landing was attempted in the west it would fail, and the 
attempt to undermine the home front led to the opposite result. In the 
sphere of technical inventions they would catch up with their enemies; 
the apparent slackening of the U-boat war was due only to a single 
technical invention of the enemy. 1944 would be a very hard year, but 
“it is our common task to get over the period of pure defensive again 
during this year. We must deal heavy blows until, finally, Providence 
can present victory to the nation which deserves it most’’. 

Hitler issued agproclamation to the nation in which he said the 
bomber attacks had bitten deeply into all their hearts, but they must 
go on, for they were fighting for their existence, and they proclaimed 
their faith in the doctrine of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth”. 
After repeating the claim that Britain and France had provoked and 
had wanted the war, he said Britain had allied herself with the devil, 
and this would have the same result as always. The Bolshevik poison 
would eat increasingly into Britain, and finally cause her decay..: 

Other points he made were: The present struggle overrode all the 
inhibitions which purely humanitarian considerations imposed in the 
past. An indication of the fate of the conquered party was given by 
the fact that people who specialized in warfare against women and 
children themselves assumed the name of murderer as an honour. It 
was therefore a question of ‘‘to be or not to be’, and unfortunately they 
must reply to it with equal mercilessness. 

By laying down arms in 1918 the German people not only drove 
Germany into the deepest misery, but shared the guilt for the present 
war. The first war would also have ended in favour of the Reich if 
Germany had not capitulated. This time they would not fall victims 
to syren songs such as Wilson sang. 

Germany had not lost a single square mile of her soil, and had 
repeatedly overcome every set back, the heaviest being the dropping 
out temporarily of their oldest ally, owing to ‘‘the organized treason of 
a clique which was closely identified with the capitalist West and help- 
less against the destructiveness of Marxist ideology’. The consequences 
of the shameful treason against the Duce influenced the total course of 
the war, and the High Command was compelled ruthlessly to dis- 
tinguish between what was necessary and what was not. These bitter 
decisions were often difficult for the soldiers to understand, particularly 
when they had to march hundred of miles backwards without being 
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attacked. But no more would be done in this direction than was 
absolutely necessary, and ‘‘the balancing of our forces may now be 
regarded as achieved”’. 

They had prepared in every way for all the possible landings by the 
British, to such an extent that the enemy would be more surprised 
than they could be by a landing. The British who landed at Dieppe 
never came up against the German defences. 

To-day the homeland was showing the front an example of heroism 
no less great than that of the troops. The bombing of their homes, he 
said, “bites deeply into all our hearts’, but retaliation would come. 
He concluded: ‘“War once created the Nazi movement. In war it will 
and must stand its test. Thanks to the enormous space and the large 
numbers of men which our strategy has at its disposal in Europe; 
thanks also to our glorious ally in Eastern Asia, and to the nations 
fighting beside us in Europe, we are not numerically inferior to our 
enemies, especially if productive capacity is considered. It is the 
pulsing life of the National-Socialist Peoples’ State which alone makes 
it possible to conduct this struggle, and this State will bring the 
Bolshevist-plutocratic coalition down. 1944 will make hard demands 
on all Germans.”’ 

Jan. 1, 1944.—Himmler, in an order of the day for the new year, 
said, ‘“Men of the Waffen-S.S. and the police. During the Seven Years 
War Frederick the Great wrote down the following: ‘We shall keep on 
scrapping until our accursed enemies deign to make peace’. This 
sentence will be our motto for 1944. Heil Hitler!”’ 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter said that great and decisive events were 
at hand, because “‘all the belligerent nations . . . are about to overcome 
such scruples as might still be opposed to their concept of total warfare’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dec. 21.—A Bolivian air mission arrived in 
Britain. It was announced that the British and U.S. Governments had 
reached an agreement with Brazil for the purchase and export of various 
surpluses of the 1944 and 1945 rice crops. 

Dec. 22.—Mr. Noel Hall was appointed Development Adviser for 
West Africa, to work out plans for post-war development. 

Dec, 23.—Mr. R. G. Casey was appointed Governor of Bengal. 

Dec. 24.—The following appointments were announced: Gen. 
Eisenhower to be Supreme Allied Commander of the British and U.S. 
Expeditionary Forces organizing in the U.K. for the liberation of 
Europe; Gen. Maitland Wilson to be Supreme Allied Commander 
Mediterranean Theatre; Gen. Alexander to be C.-in-C. of the Allied 
Armies in Italy; Gen. Montgomery to be C.-in-C. of the British Group 
of Armies, under Gen. Eisenhower; and Gen. Spaatz to Command U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Forces operating against Germany. 

Dec. 27.—It was announced that Gen. Sir Bernard Paget had been 
appointed C.-in-C., Middle East, under the Supreme Allied Commander 
Mediterranean Theatre; and Air Chief Marshal Tedder Deputy Supreme 
Commander under Gen. Eisenhower. 

Dec, 29.—It was announced that Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay had 
been appointed Allied Naval C.-in-C., and Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory Allied Air C.-in-C. under Gen. Eisenhower. 
Dec. 31.—Mr. Casey arrived in London. 
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Jan. 3, 1944.—Gen. Montgomery arrived in London to take up the 
command of the British Group of Armies under Gen. Eisenhower. 


GREECE. Dee. 21.—The Prime Minister broadcast from Cairo an 
appeal to the people and leaders of the various resistance organizations 
either to reconcile their differences and combine in the fight against 
the common enemy or to return to their peaceful occupations. He 
warned them that the Germans were taking advantage of the dissen- 
sion, which they had sown by false propaganda, to burn down Greek 
villages and drive the inhabitants into the mountains. ‘We in the 
Government”’, he said, ‘can see more clearly from here the extent of 
the national calamity caused by the division in your ranks. In the name 
of the Fatherland we call on you to be reconciled.” 

Dec. 31.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the people, appealed 
to them to unite, and quoted a message from Mr. Eden welcoming the 
initiative taken by the Greek Government in appealing for reconciliation 
between all the resistance bands, and a message from Mr. Hull, who said 
that reports of the fratricidal strife within Greece had shocked the 
American Government and people, and that he earnestly hoped they 
would no longer dissipate their strength in internal quarrels. 

M. Tsouderos pointed out that “‘one receives power in virtue of the 
will of the people. You, who are fighting for the people’s rights, could 
indeed never plot to abolish or to usurp those rights. Such a policy 
would mean that you are seeking a dictatorship, and God help the man 
who could plan a dictatorship after the war on any pretext whatever; 
the ideals of Hellenes are freedom in all its manifestations, and, just as 
they never accept a foreign yoke, so do they also hate their own tyrants. 
Unite, then, as one man. Constitute one single army. The C.-in-C. of 
the Allied forces will also be your C.-in-C. Your efforts will all be co- 
ordinated by him through suitable channels, and your united army will 
be an army of freedom embodied in the Allied army... .”’ 

The King, in a broadcast, said: “Freedom is near. Let us welcome it 
in the same spirit of unity in which we fought and sacrificed ourselves 
for its sake ... Unity is the only binding force in any structure.”’ 

The King signed a law depriving “‘all those who placed themselves 
at the service of the enemy” of their nationality and of all public 
functions or military rank. 


HUNGARY. Dec. 28.—It was announced that no more passports 
would be granted to Hungarians between 18 and 60 fit for military 
service. 

Jan, 2, 1944.—Budapest radio quoted an article by the Chief of the 
General Staff in a military periodical warning the population against 
“craving for peace at any price’, saying that actual fighting might 
come nearer and nearer to their frontiers and “Hungary must be pre 
pared for possible attack from land and the air’. Italy wanted peace at 
any cost, but had to resign herself to continuing the war and suffering 
its hardships. 


INDIA. Dec. 23.—The Government issued a directive to the Benga! 
Government to set up retail shops under the Calcutta rationing scheme 
Mr. Casey’s appointment to Bengal. (see Great Britain.) 
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Dec. 25e—The Moslem League, meeting at Karachi, appointed a 
‘ommittee of action to ‘prepare and organize Mussalmans throughout 
India to meet all contingencies, to resist the imposition of all-India 
federation or any other Constitution for one united India, and prepare 
them for the coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan’. The 
resolution adopted also referred to the ‘‘vague, indefinite, and unsettled 
policy Of the British Government towards the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan”, and to the “unpatriotic, shortsighted, and antagonistic 
attitude of Hindus’’. 

Mr. Jinnah stated that a policy of “divide and quit” was the only 
honest way out for the British Government. He suggested that the 
British Empire would have to be liquidated one day, and that a volun- 
tary liquidation would be looked on as an act of friendship. 

Dec. 27.—Reports from Delhi stated that during the recent meeting 
of the Hindu Mahasabha Dr. Mookerjee stated that the Hindus could 
never come to a settlement with the Moslems on the basis of Pakistan. 
He attributed Hindu-Moslem disunity to the British policy of “divide 
and rule’, and stated that the Hindu Mahasabha could not agree with 
the Moslems or the Congress Party. They stood for equal citizenship 
for all Indians without distinction of class or religion, but he admitted 
that the policy of appeasement towards the Moslems pursued by some 
Hindu leaders had not produced tangible results. 

Dec. 29.—Speaking at the Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation of India in Bombay the chairman of the reception com- 
mittee blamed the Congress Party for the failure of the Cripps Mission, 
and declared that the formation of an independent Central Government 
on the lines of the Congress demand would have been totally opposed 
by the minorities in general and the Moslemsin particular. In the face 
of the Japanese threat in 1942 the Congress solution showed a sense of 
irresponsibility unbelievable among men of wisdom and patriotism. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee also said, ‘“We Liberals 
realize that ever since the Statute of Westminster there is no practical 
distinction between Dominion Status and complete independence’. As 
to the war, he said, ““We cannot but resist violence with violence. We 
cannot prevent aggression without violence... .’’ 

Dec. 30.—The Liberal Federation adopted unanimously a resolution, 
moved by Mr. Sastri, condemning the sabotage and violence after the 
Congress resolution of August 1942; disapproving the policy of the 
Government in continuing to detain the Congress leaders and refusing 
to allow an approach to them; and calling on Congress men to treat the 
“Quit India” resolution as a dead letter. It also passed a resolution 
calling on the people of India to support the war effort. 
IRAN. Dec. 28.—Dr. Benes arrived in Teheran, where he was 
welcomed by the Shah. 

Dec. 29.—The Shah told an interviewer that he would like to see his 
Army co-operating much more with the Allies. 


IRAQ. Dec. 22.—The Premier, Gen. Nuri-es-Said, resigned. 

Dec. 25.—Gen. Nuri-es-Said formed a new Cabinet in which he took 
the Portfolio of Defence himself. Tewfik Suweidi, a former Prime 
Minister, was appointed to the new post of Deputy Prime Minister. 
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Subhi Al Dufftari, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Omar Nadhmi, Minister 
of the Interior; Ali Mumtaz, Minister of Finance; and Sadik Bassam, 
Minister of Justice. 


ITALY. Dec. 21.—The ban on the congress of Italian democratic 
parties was withdrawn by Amgot, provided that the place chosen for 
the meeting was further from the front than Naples and that no more 
than 90 people attended. 

Dec, 23.—Rome radio announced that a decree had been issued by 
the Republican Fascist Ministry of Labour instituting compulsory 
labour for male Italians aged 15 to 60, and that those evading the order 
would lose their ration cards. 

Dec. 28.—Rome radio announced the appointment of new heads of 
police in 25 provinces. 

Dec. 29.—Report of recognition of Fascist Government by Spain. 
(see Germany.) : 

Statement on functions of the United Nations Advisory Council for 
Italy. (see Algeria.) 

Jan. 1, 1944.—The King, in a broadcast, said ‘‘there is but one duty 
and one right for all—to serve our country loyally, to liberate her as 
soon as possible from the foe who tortures and oppresses her. In the 
sacred name of Italy I call on you to rally round me. Let every personal 
resentment be overcome, and every special project be postponed. .. .”’ 

It was learnt that ‘‘Fascist republicans’’ had recently attempted to 
incite the people of Sardinia to throw off allegiance to the King. The 
ringleaders were arrested at Sassari and documents seized. 


JAPAN. Dec. 23.—The chief of the aircraft production department 
told an “extraordinary conference’’ of prefectual Governors that an 
absolute requirement for the successful prosecution of the war was the 
production of aeroplanes on a large scale in the shortest possible period, 
and the attainment of this objective would be the most important factor 
in deciding whether Japan won the war or not. 

It was announced in Tokyo that “in view of the current situation” 
the conscription age of all Japanese subjects was to be lowered by 
one year to 20. 

Dec. 26.—The Emperor, opening the Diet, declared that “the war 
situation is most serious”, and Japan must exert her utmost effort to 
defeat “the inordinate ambitions of the enemy’. 

Dec. 27.—Tojo told the House of Peers that Japanese forces were 
“firmly maintaining and consolidating their strategic and offensive 
positions through all areas of operations, although there have been 
some minor changes in certain sectors”, but the Allied counter-offensive 
had become real and serious. Sea transport was the only means of 
supply in the South-West Pacific, and Japanese ships were ferrying 
troops and supplies secretly by night. The situation in the New 
Britain area was assuming the character of ‘‘a war of supply’. He 
claimed that a Japanese army unit had landed behind the Allies in 
New Guinea in mid-October, killing more than 3,000 troops, but added 
that “‘the enemy speedily bolstered up his strength and later effected 
a landing at our rear”’. 


MEXICO. Dec. 28.—A telegram from President Camacho to Mr. 
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Churchill was published expressing the “profound satisfaction’’ of the 
Mexican Government and people at the agreements announced at 
Teheran, which constituted ‘‘a clear testimony of the desire of the 
Allied bellingerent Powers to co-operate’’, while strengthening Mexico’s 
confidence that after final victory it would be possible “to build a 
universal juridical order in which all nations, great or small, strong or 
weak, will participate with honour and dignity on a basis of absolute 
equality and independence and under a rule combined with justice’. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Dec. 28.—The Foreign Minister, comment- 
ing on Gen. Smuts’s speech advising the Western European democracies 
to collaborate with the British after the war, stated that the Nether- 
lands could only think of this provided the British Empire, and Britain 
in particular, showed that it had no intention of once more going the 
way towards large-scale disarmament. There must be a formidable 
western block of America, Canada, and the other British Dominions as 
the arsenal and reservoir of power, with Britain as the base, especially 
for air-power, and the Netherlands, Belgium, and France as the 
bridgehead. Russia would be the eastern counterpart of this block. 
If this could be achieved, it would seem that a long period of peace 
was guaranteed. 


NORWAY. Dec. 20.—Swedish reports stated that 3 Gestapo men 
were shot dead in Oslo during the night, when attempting to arrest 
some Norwegians in their home. 


PORTUGAL. Dec. 23.—An article in the Jornal do Comercio stated 
that it was authorized to publish a demand that the Japanese forces 
must retire from Portuguese Timor immediately. Public opinion had 
accepted provisionally the expectant silence which Portuguese dignity, 
unity, and trust in the Government had demanded nearly two years 
before, but to prolong this silence would seem passive acceptance of a 
limitation of Portuguese sovereignty. ‘“Our protest must be renewed 
with all the force which the passage of time has lent it”’, it was stated. 
Portuguese opinion demanded complete enlightenment from the 
Japanese Government on events in the island since the invasion, and 
demanded immediate and complete reparations, if they were necessary. 
“The Portuguese Government cannot tolerate any longer any Japanese 
attempt to maintain the status quo in the island’, it was stated, “we 
have a centuries-old heritage to defend.” 

Dec. 29.—The Prime Minister and the Minister of Brazil signed a 
covenant by which was ensured the ‘‘defence, expansion, and prestige”’ 
of the Portuguese language in the world and the control by mutual 
agreement of its orthography. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Casey arrived in Lisbon from Cairo. 

Jan. 2. 1944.—The Minister of Finance stated that the Budget for 
1944 showed ordinary revenue at £26 million odd, an increase of over 
£3 million over 1943, but more money would have to be found to meet 
the general rise in prices and the expenses of defence. The industrial 
tax and the real estate tax were being raised 10 per cent, and the land 
sales tax 5 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Dec. 28.—Gen. Smuts, in a broadcast to the 
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United Nations on the occasion of the award to him of the Woodrow 
_ Wilson Foundation Medal, proposed that the United Nations, led by 
the ‘Big Four’, U.S.A., Great Britain, Russia, and China, should be 
organized as the foundation of a free new world on which a permanent 
peace structure might be built. Neutrals should be able to join in due 
course, but the defeated enemy Powers would have to wait till ‘under 
proper guardianship they have been cured of their dangerous obses- 
sions and distorted outlook on the world”. Without the force and the 
unity in leadership of the 4 Great Powers the period after the war might 
be followed by the same erratic courses which ruined the former peace. 
The world would be in a fluid condition after the war, and an era of 
change might set in. During that critical period of growth and evolu- 
tion common action between the Great Powers could build up a spirit 
of real understanding and co-operation. 

It had been said that the League of Nations Covenant went too far, 
imposing obligations on members which might involve them in 
dangerous entanglements, and that was probably the chief American 
objection to membership. But he considered that it had been because 
the Covenant did not go far enough and was not clear enough in im- 
posing obligations for the preservation of peace that peace had not been 
maintained. The war was burning into people’s consciousness the fact 
of the essential oneness of the world, that in the last resort the human 
lot was indivisible. There was no isolation or neutrality in the face of 
great issues. He did not want the individual nations to disappear, for 
nations were facts of history on which the future international structure 
would have to be built. The sovereignty of the State and all it implied 
would be untouched, but over all there would be an international 
régime of law and order, which would guarantee to each State a peace- 
ful pursuit of its own life—‘a régime under which the aggressor would 
be dealt with by international authority as an outlaw. Criminal law 
would be extended to the international sphere, with appropriate 
machinery of punishment”’. 

He did not agree that the League of Nations Covenant went too far, 
but it was perhaps true that its founders were dominated by idealistic 
expectations out of tune with the hard realism of the times. “Our 
neglect to provide for adequate force to maintain security against 
aggression and for democratic leadership among nations placed the 
world at the mercy of Nazi reaction and our Western civilization in 
the most mortal peril”, he said. “This time we shall have to mix 
realism with idealism to provide leadership for freedom.”’ 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Dec. 23.—Visit of Minister for Air to 
the troops in the Middle East. (see Egypt.) 


SPAIN. Dec. 21.—Washington reports stated that on Dec. 18 2 
members of the Falange entered the U.S. Consulate at Valencia, ‘‘tore 
down press photographs, and harangued visitors on the premises’. 

Dec. 22.—Formal apologies were tendered to the U.S. Embassy by 
the Foreign Minister and representatives of the Falange for the distur- 
bance at the U.S. Consulate in Valencia. 

The last contingent of the Blue Division returned from Russia, and 
was disbanded in San Sebastian. 
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Dec. 28.—The Director-General of Prisons stated that Gen. Franco 
did not intend that any more death sentences passed in connexion with 
the Civil War should be carried out. More than 200 people under 
sentence of death were reprieved at Christmas, he said, and the first 
batch of 6,000 political prisoners was released on Dec. 24 under Franco’s 
grant of conditional liberty to political prisoners serving terms of 20 
years and one day, or more. 

' Dec. 29.—Report of Government’s recognition of the “Fascist 
Government” of Italy. (see Germany.) 





SWEDEN. Dec. 25.—The Prime Minister declared in a broadcast 
that Swedish peace and neutrality should not be taken for granted. 
Sweden wished to be on good terms with all other nations, but 
although the situation was quiet at present, this did not mean that she 
was outside the danger zone. ‘“‘The increasing violence of the present 
conflict may put Sweden in a position where she would have to make 
greater exertions than she has had to do so far’’, he said. 

Dec. 31.—The C.-in-C. warned the armed forces in a New Year's 
Order of the Day against becoming “tired of preparedness’’, and 
said, “I must warn you sharply against the view that the danger of 
war is disappearing. It may become real sooner than we suspect’. 


SWITZERLAND. Jan. 1, 1944.—A.German aircraft was shot down 
by Swiss fighters, on which it had fired when chased and ordered to 
land. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Dec. 20.—Negotiations were begun 
in Damascus between Lebanese and Syrian representatives and a 
French delegation headed by Gen. Catroux for the settlement of prob- 
lems arising out of the termination of the Mandate. 

Dec. 22.—Gen. Catroux signed an agreement by which all legislative 
and administrative duties previously exercised by France as the 
mandatory Power were to be handed over to the Lebanese and Syrian 
Governments on Jan. 1, together with the French staffs. 

Dec. 29.—A recent speech of Gen. Catroux’s to the French com- 
munity was published in Beirut. He pointed out that a mandate had 
always implied preparation of the mandated country for eventual 
independence, and said, ‘‘A political power which ceases to be accepted 
by a nation, but is simply endured, is no longer an effective power’’. 
France felt that the time had come to lift from her shoulders a large 
part of her responsibilities to these States. 

Jan. 3, 1944.—The Customs régie and tobacco monopoly were 
handed over to the Lebano-Syrian authorities, in accordance with a 
protocol signed by M. Chataigneau and the Lebanese Prime Minister 
and the Syrian Finance Minister. 


TURKEY. Dec. 30.—The Ambassador to Great Britain arrived in 
Ankara. ‘ 


U.S.A. Dec. 20,—The Czech Foreign Minister stated at a dinner of the 
Russian War Relief Organization in New York that in June, 1941 the 
Soviet Union had approved of the restoration of Czechoslovak inde- 
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pendence and had stated that it had no desire to violate Czecho- 
slovakia’s internal rights. Referring to the pact between Czechoslovakia 
and Russia he said, ‘‘I did not sell out to Russia. We intend to live our 
life in our Owm way, and we know that Russia will respect our way of 
living. You (the Americans) and we are going to continue our policy of 
collaboration, friendship, and confidence in, and good faith towards, 
Soviet Russia. I am never going to undertake anything—and neither 
are you—which could be in any way against the interests of this 
vitally necessary collaboration”. He said that without Russia in 
Europe there was no way of stopping the German Drang nach Osten, 
and he regarded Russia as “‘a great and essential factor in the present 
and future of Europe’’. 

Dec. 21.—Agreement with Brazil for the purchase of surpluses 
of the 1944 and 1945 Brazilian rice crops. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 22.—A further 1,100,000 railwaymen of the non-operating 
unions decided to strike on Dec. 30. 

Mr. Hull stated that the Government would not recognize the new 
Bolivian Government until it was clear that the revolution which 
installed it was not Axis-inspired and that its policies would not hamper 
the Allied war effort or weaken the security of the Western Hemisphere. 
“It must not be forgotten’’, he said, ‘‘that the Western Hemisphere is 
under a sinister and subversive attack by the Axis, assisted by some 
elements from within the Hemisphere itself”’. 

Dec. 23.—The Chief of Staff of the Army arrived in Washington after 
visiting India and the South-West Pacific on his way from Teheran. 

A statement from the White House said that President Roosevelt 
had offered his good offices to the unions and managements in the 
railway dispute, and had added, ‘The war cannot wait, and I cannot 
wait. American lives and American victory are at stake. I want to 
know whether you object to my deciding this controversy immediately, 
and whether you will abide by my decision which, of course, must be 
within the law of the land’. The managements notified him that they 
were willing to accept his offer, together with two unions. 

Dec. 24.—President Roosevelt, broadcasting from Hyde Park, said 
that in Cairo and Teheran they devoted themselves to consideration of 
the future, as well as to military matters. They had planned to talk to 
each other across the table, but soon found that they were all on the 
same side of it. In discussions with Gen. Chiang, he and Mr. Churchill 
settled not only military strategy, but also discussed certain long-range 
principles which could assure peace in the Far East for many genera- 
tions to come. At Teheran they agreed on every point concerned with 
the launching of a gigantic attack on Germany. He then announced 
the appointment of Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Spaatz, and said that in 
the Mediterranean ‘‘we now pledge’ the new commander there ‘“‘that 
our powerful ground, sea, and air forces in that vital area will stand by 
his side until every objective in that bitter theatre is attained’. 

He, Mr. Churchill, and Marshal Stalin were united in determination 
that Germany must be stripped of her military might and be given no 
opportunity within the foreseeable future to regain that might. The 
United Nations had no intention to enslave the German people, but 
wished them to have a normal chance to develop, in peace, as _ useful 
and respectable members of the European family. They must certainly 
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emphasize that word “respectable”, he said, for they intended to rid 
the German people once and for all of Nazism and Prussian militarism 





Our # and the fantastic notion that they constituted the “master race’. 
Y of He “got along fine” with Stalin, a man who “combines a tremendous 
relentless determination with a stalwart good humour’”’, and he believed 





that they were going to get along well with him—and the Russian people 
—very well indeed. The 4 Powers were agreed that if force was neces- 
sary to keep international peace, international force would be applied 
for as long as it might be necessary. For too many years they had 










ten, lived on pious hopes that aggressor and warlike nations would learn and 
ent understand and carry out the doctrine of purely voluntary peace. The 

well-intentioned experiments of former years did not work and “‘it is 
IS€s my intention’”’, he said, “to do all that I humanly can as President and 





(,-in-C. to see to it that these tragic mistakes shall not be made again”’. 

There was no easy road to victory, and they would now have to look 
forward to large casualty lists. The end was not yet in sight. He 
thought he saw a tendency “‘in some of our people here’’ to assume a 
quick ending of the war, and, perhaps as a result of this false reasoning, 
he thought he discerned an effort to resume or even encourage an out- 
break of partisan thinking and talking. He hoped he was wrong, for 
“surely, our first and foremost tasks are all concerned with winning 
the war and winning a just peace that would last for generations.” 

Dec. 26.—President Roosevelt sent telegrams to the C.I.0. and the 
steel industry leaders urging them to continue uninterrupted the 
production of steel under the old contracts until the differences separat- 
ing them were resolved. 

Dec. 27.—More than 135,000 steel workers struck work. 

President Roosevelt ordered the Secretary of War to take over 
control of the railways immediately. He announced his award of 5 
cents an hour, effective immediately, to be paid as equivalent of or in 
lieu of claims for time and a half over 40 hours and for expenses while 
away from home, as a settlement of the claims of the 2 unions which 
had agreed to his arbitration. He also awarded one week’s holiday 
annually with pay. 

It was announced that 15 non-operating railway unions had called 
off the strike due on Dec. 30. They informed President Roosevelt that 
they had reached substantial agreement with the railway managements 
and would leave to him the decision how overtime pay should be 
distributed. , 

Mr. Murray, president of the steelworkers’ union and of the C.I.O., 
sent the steel-workers an order to return to work, following a decision 
of the War Labour Board concurring in a proposal of President Roose- 
velt that any wage readjustments which might be incorporated in new 
working contracts should be retroactive. 

Dec. 28.—The Secretary of War delegated to the Chief of Army 
Services of Supply the power to seize the railways, and instructed the 
Chief of Transportation to be directly responsible for railway operation. 
The Chief of Army Services of Supply summoned the officials of the 
3 operating unions who had refused to accept Presidential arbitration 
to a conference at the War Department. It was announced that the 
Army was prepared to operate the railways with soldiers if the strike 
took place and to impose penalties on the strikers under the terms of 
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the Smith-Connally Labour Act. Wages and working conditions were 
to be frozen for the period of Army control as they were at 7 p.m. on 
Dec. 27. 

2a of the 470,000 steel workers who had gone on strike returned to 
work. 

President Roosevelt announced the following new appointments: 
Lt.-Gen. Devers to be Commander of the U.S. forces in the Mediter- 
ranean and Deputy Supreme Commander under Gen. Maitland Wilson: 
Maj.-Gen. Doolittle to command the Eighth U.S. Air Force in Britain, 
in succession to Gen. Eaker; Lt.-Gen. Eaker to be Commander of the 
Allied Air Forces in the Mediterranean; and Lt.-Gen. Twining to 
command the Fifteenth U.S. Air Force in the Mediterranean. 

The joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Navy issued a statement 
declaring that there had been no disagreement between U.S. and 
British chiefs on the proportion of Americans to British troops in the 
attack on North-Western Europe ‘‘for the reason that both countries 
are going to hit the common enemy with everything available’. 
Britain, with a third the population of the U.S.A., had considerably 
more troops in the Mediterranean theatre than the U.S.A. 

Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the president ot 
the advisory committee for the political defence of the Western Hemi- 
sphere concerning the recognition of new Governments was published 
The president of the committee informed the State Department and 
the Governments of other American States that his committee had 
resolved to recommend to the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
which had declared war or broken off relations with the Axis that, for 
the duration of the war, they should not recognize Governments created 
by force without prior consultation between one another. Mr. Hull 
replied that the U.S.A. approved wholeheartedly of this recom- 
mendation. 

Dec, 29.—The railway strike was called off, 18 hours before it was to 
start. The leaders of the 3 unions which had refused arbitration told 
Gen. Somervell that they would take no action which would imperil 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

Dec. 31.—The War Production Board stated that 86,000 aircraft had 
been delivered in 1943, The average daily rate of war expenditure had 
risen from over $240 million to nearly $300 million since January. 

It was announced that the 15 non-operating railway unions had 
rejected President Roosevelt’s suggestion that he should arbitrate in 
the wage dispute. (The union leaders demanded separate consideration 
of the two issues of a wage increase and overtime, which the President 
proposed to deal with jointly.) 

Jan, 3, 1944.—Gen. Arnold, in a report to the Secretary for War on th: 
operations of the Army Air Force, said “it is now plain that for us the 
beginning has ended; for our enemies, the end has begun’’. German\ 
required a decade to create the Luftwaffe. America had to build he: 
Air Force in a year and fight with it in the four corners of the world at 
the same time. It was insisted that the Force’s standards of proficiency 
must not be lowered; accordingly their airmen received more actual! 
flying hours than those of any other nation. The number of men training 
in the air every day was well over 120,000. 

After pointing out that to destroy the will to fight was one of the 
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secondary objectives of their offensive against Germany—the first 
being to make the invasion of that country as economical as possible 
by reducing its war potentiale—he said they had proved they could fly 
deep into enemy territory, drop an effective load of bombs, and return 
without losses disproportionate to the damage done. No bombing 
mission could be regarded, however, as a single, self-contained opera- 
tion; each was thoroughly planned, with long-range objectives. Their 
strategy was based on a blueprint of scientifically calculated attrition. 

In some of the major battles their losses had been negligible. On 
July 24 they almost destroyed the Heroya magnesium, alumina, and 
aluminium plant for a loss of 1 Fortress out of 180 sent, and the crew of 
this was safe. At Stuttgart (Sept. 6) they lost 45 out of 338, but 
destroyed 84 enemy ’planes, with 30 probables and 25 damaged. They 
also lost heavily at Regensburg and Schweinfurt, but it was possible 
the latter attack might prove to have been one of the decisive air 
actions of the war. The plants there produced over 50 per cent of 
Germany’s ball-bearings. 

Gen. Arnold also said that the life of a combat ‘plane was short. 
[he average Fortress operated for only 231 days before it was lost in 
combat or so damaged mechanically in routine flights that it was worn 
out. 


U.S.S.R. Dec. 22.—President Benes declared in Moscow that 
Poland’s collaboration in a Slavonic union was essential to peace in 
Eastern Europe. He also urged the punishment of all Nazi and Fascist 
war criminals, both inside and outside Germany, as a safeguard against 
a repetition of German aggression. “I am leaving Russia with a pro- 
found impression that the Moscow and Teheran Conferences have laid 
the foundation for a future system of security and for the maintenance 
not merely of peace but of a long peace’, he said. The objective must 
be peace for two or three generations, He stressed the natural bond 
between Russia and Czechoslavakia, and the need for cementing a 
union of nations in Eastern Europe. A Slavonic policy meant a union 
of free, independent Slav nations as a bulwark against German aggres- 
sion in the east, which meant the collaboration of Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. They desired the collaboration of Polar, 
strong, democratic, and independent. 

Dec. 23.—The new Australian Minister arrived in Moscow. President 
Benes left for Iran. 

Dec. 29.—It was announced at a mass meeting in Gomel that during 
their 23 months’ stay there the Germans hanged, shot, or tortured to 
death over 50,000 people and deported 30,000 to Germany. 

Jan. 3, 1944.—Pravda published an article warning the Bulgarians 
that the time had come when they must make up their minds whether 
they would continue to play the German game to the end or whether they 
would look after their own interests. It also told them that they had 
nothing to fear from Turkey, whose policy had now taken a turn that 
had brought her much closer to the Allies. 


VATICAN CITY. Dec. 24.—The Pope’s Christmas message to the 
world called on all those who had responsible positions to let the ruins 
around them serye as a warning to them to rise above all feelings of 
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military superiority. oun weuiiie not mean that measures should not 
be taken, together with the necessary guarantees and restrictions, to 
prevent any strong force from committing aggression upon humanity 
again, but he appealed for a peace “unmarred by reprisals or hate’, 

Dec. 25.—Rome radio reported a statement said to have been made 
by the Pope at a reception of clergy in which he ‘‘stigmatized the air 
bombardment of undefended towns’. To all, especially to the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, he recommended calm, moderation, and restraint from 
“any unconsidered act which would only bring about still more 
tragedies”. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Dec. 22.—Reports from Cairo stated that following 
conferences in Alexandria between Allied military experts and repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav Army of Liberation Marshal Tito had been 
recognized as an effective leader of Allied forces. 

The Free Yugoslav radio broadcast a declaration that fugitive 
members of ‘‘the so-called Yugoslav Government” had maintained a 
hostile attitude to the struggle for liberation of the people, and had 
abused the hospitality of the Allies by spreading lies and slanders about 
the struggle of the Army of Liberation. They had organized civil strife 
in the country through their Minister of War, Draja Mihailovitch, and 
through him had concluded a lasting agreement with the Germans, 
Italians, Bulgarians, and their henchmen, Pavelich, Nedich, and 
Rupnik. It was therefore announced that the Government abroad was 
deprived of all the rights of a legal Government and of representing the 
peoples of Yugoslavia in foreign towns, and King Peter II was for- 
bidden to return until after the liberation of the whole country, when 
the problem of the King and the question of monarchy could be 
decided. It was stated that this proclamation had been drawn up by 
the National Council at Jajce on Nov. 29. 

Dec. 23.—The Government in Cairo announced that the C.-in-C., 
Gen. Zivkovitch, had asked to be relieved of his post. 

A Free Radio broadcast invoked the Atlantic Charter, and stated 
that there would be “‘no return to the Yugoslav State in its old form” 
after the war. In the new Yugoslavia Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and 
also Montenegrins, Moslems, and Macedonians would enjoy full and 
equal status. The new State would be based on democracy, and on the 
“principle of federation of all six nationalities living within the boun- 
daries of Yugoslavia’. 

A spokesman of the Government in Cairo replied to Marshal Tito’s 
declarations, stating that there were several local Governments in 
Yugoslavia. ‘“We began the war at the side of the Allies and we intend 
to carry on like that with every possible means’, it was stated. . . . “In 
our own way, fighting in the mountains of our country as guerrillas, we 
have sacrificed more human lives than any of the United Nations with 
the exception of Russia.’’ The guerrillas had begun resistance 2} years 
before, when there were no Allied ’planes, tanks, or soldiers in Yugo- 
slavia; nevertheless, they had continued the fight under Gen. 
Mihailovitch. 

Dec. 28.—The Germans were reported to be evacuating the civil 
population from the Dalmatian and Montenegrin provinces. 
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